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I. 


HE astronomical observatories of 

the world, about one hundred in 
number, are divided into three classes. 
The first class includes government in- 
stitutions proper, like those of Washing- 
ton, Greenwich, Paris and Pulcova, near 
St. Petersburg. Many—indeed, most 
of these—are on a very large scale; 
have very many instruments of the first 
class, especially meridian instruments, 
and employ the services of a numerous 
staff of astronomers. The second class 
is of observatories, like our own, attached 
to universities, or governed by boards of 
trustees, similarly constituted. These 
institutions are both scientific and edu- 
cational, and have in fact, as a class, 
taken the lead in advancing the techni- 
cal part of astronomy, in training ob- 
servers, and preparing men to under- 
take the duties of astronomers in the 
richer and more extensive, but gener- 
ally less progressive, establishments un- 
der government patronage. The rule 
is, without exception, that no observa- 
tory which is not at the same time an 
astronomical university— which does 
not teach both the principles of higher 
mathematics and the general outlines 
of astronomy itself, together with the 
special modes of using instruments — 


will be permanently celebrated by any- 
thing more than a mere accumulation 
of facts, and these, too, generally ill- 
worked up. 

For instance, the whole present sys- 
tem of observing astronomy grows out 
of the work done since 1814 by Bessel 
and Struve, at the two universities of 
Koenigsberg, in Prussia, and Dorpat, in 
the German province of Russia. The 
most celebrated astronomers now living 
—Airy, Argelander, the younger Struve, 
Hansen, Le Verrier—have studied in 
the school or after the methods of the 
two great men mentioned above; while 
in a similar manner the higher mathe- 
matics of astronomy is largely due to 
the celebrated Gauss, formerly con- 
nected with the university-observatory 
of Goettingen, in Hanover. 

In our own country, the two colleges, 
Harvard and Yale, have trained up the 
majority of our astronomers; and in the 
West the University of Michigan called 
some years ago from Germany the dis- 
tinguished astronomer Bruennow, who 
is now waking into a new life the old ob- 
servatory of Trinity College in Dublin, 
but who has left with us pupils not un- 
worthy of their teacher's fame. Of the 
third class of observatories, those be- 
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longing to private individuals, little 
need be said here. They have very 
often accomplished brilliant work, but 
always sooner or later pass either into 
the hands of trustees, and thus become 
of essentially the same class as our own 
institution, or else their instruments are 
dispersed and their buildings disman- 
tled, when the property passes into the 
hands of heirs who care little for astron- 
omy. Sir William Herschel and the 
late Earl of Rosse were fortunate in 
having sons who have inherited their 
fathers’ taste for astronomy, and who 
have followed in their fathers’ steps; 
but there are other private observato- 
ries no longer heard of. 

Any university in this country which 
is to really be worthy of the name should 
have an observatory attached to it; for 
the very idea of a university requires 
that none of the sciences should be 
neglected or taught merely theoreti- 
cally; and the science of astronomy 
has an exceedingly wide bearing. No 
first-class mathematician should be with- 
out something of an observatory train- 
ing; and the very introduction of the 
higher mathematics into this country 
has been through the interest awakened 
in astronomical subjects. Mathematics, 
without its applications, is a noble sci- 
ence indeed, but seems foreign to the 
genius of the American people; and 
the highest and best of its applications, 
the one that requires the most of it 
and the deepest parts, is to astronomy. 
Newton and his contemporaries desired 
to solve the great astronomical problem 
of the solar system. One result was 
the differential calculus, which every 
good engineer employs now-a-days, at 
least in the more difficult questions. 
And so with the gradual improvements 
which have been introduced from time 
to time into mathematical science; they 
have generally come through astron- 
omy; and from these elevated applica- 
tions the problems of the universe hay~ 
gradually come down. 
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It is very fit that the growing Univer- 
sity of Chicago should have connected 
with it an observatory of the first class. 
The metropolis of the Northwest, great, 
and growing greater every day, is a 
most excellent center for the diffusion 
of ideas, as well as of agricultural pro- 
ducts and manufactures; and the pecu- 
liar genius of the people of Chicago, 
combining the most active elements 
from many nations, is extremely favora- 
ble to the success of all well-judged 
attempts at higher culture. 

Among the leaders of Chicago cul- 
ture stands, quite prominent, the dis- 
tinguished citizen, whose portrait is the 
frontispiece of this number, and his 
name is closely connected with the 
whole history of the Dearborn Observa- 
tory. It was decided, in 1862, that an 
Observatory should be attached to the 
University. It was found that a tele- 
scope by Fitz, of rather moderate 
dimensions, could be procured, and 
Mr. Scammoy determined to build the 
tower for its reception, whose esti- 
mated cost then was less than ten 
thousand dollars. But shortly Prof. 
A. H. Mixer was sent to consult with 
Bruennow, then at Ann Arbor, and it 
was found that the great object-glass by 
Clark, the greatest refractor then exist- 
ing, and with which the companion of 
Sirius had just been discovered, was for 
sale; and that other instruments, espe- 
cially a first class meridian circle, were 
needed to complete the equipment of 
the Observatory. The Hon. Thomas 
Hoyne, also a distinguished trustee of 
the University, was sent to Cambridge, 
to negotiate for the purchase of the ob- 
ject-glass. He succeeded in this, by his 
energy and perseverance, in spite of 
considerable obstacles, as the Observa- 
tory of Harvard College wished to pur- 
chase the glass, and a subscription for 
that purpose had been set on foot; and 
the citizens of Chicago came forward 
and subscribed liberally for the glass 
and its equatorial mounting. The in- 
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creased size of the instrument made the 
tower for its reception necessarily of 
larger size, and more costly; an addi- 
tional increase in cost to nearly $30,000 
was caused by the rise in the cost of 
materials and labor, and by unexpected 
difficulties in the working of the dome 
machinery. All this was paid by Mr. 
Scammon, and in addition he has con- 
tinually supplied means for the carrying 
on of the Observatory, and advanced 
money necesssary for other apparatus. 

The principal building of the Ob- 
servatory is the great Dearborn Tower, 
attached to the West side of the Uni- 
versity. (The institution bears the fam- 
ily name of Mr. Scammon’s first wife.) 
It is ninety-six feet high, and thirty 
feet in diameter; it is founded upon 
piles driven into the blue clay to a depth 
of nearly thirty feet. Similar piles sus- 
tain the central pier for the instrument, 
so that, though not founded on a rock, 
the whole structure possesses the neces- 
sary degree of firmness and solidity, 
though elevated to a considerable height. 

In addition to this, a small but very 
neat building has been erected for the 
meridian circle, a first-class instrument, 
made by the Repsolds, of Hamburg, 
and bought with funds largely presented 
by Hon. W.S. Gurnee of New York 
City; funds which have become insuffi- 
cient for the purpose only by the effects 


of the war in raising the cost of ex- 


change, and in impelling our govern- 
ment to tax the instrument nearly a 
thousand dollars in gold as duties. The 
institution now possesses the main in- 
struments necessary for a complete 
equipment on a grand scale. It still 
lacks some minor apparatus, especially 
a sidereal clock and a chronograph, also 
spectroscopic apparatus. It is under 
the control of the Chicago Astronomical 
Society, composed of the contributors, 
with a board of directors, comprising 
the principal contributors, and some 
other gentlemen selected from the gen- 
eral body on account of special qualifi- 
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cations or interest in science. Of this 
board and of the society Mr. Scammow 
is president, and Hon. Thos. Hoyne, 
secretary. Its independence from the 
immediate control of the Board of 
‘Trustees of the University, while yet 


.the two institutions work harmoniously 


together, appeared desirable from gen 
eral considerations suggested by expe- 
rience. There are several examples in 
Europe of such arrangements, which 
have in general so worked that the mu- 
tual relations of the bodies are harmo- 
nious, while the details can be arranged 
by each for itself. 

What the work of the Observatory has 
been was, in part, hinted at previously; 
otherwise, the subject of sidereal astron- 
omy, on a@ large scale, has been the 
principal one studied, and in this the 
nebulae are included. The beginning 
of any institution of the kind requires 
the training of assistants and young 
astronomers; the forming of definite 
plans of work, and their steady and 
regular execution; and in that manner, 
after a time, the effectiveness of the 
observatory can grow steadily from year 
to year. 

A revision of the nebulae has been 
begun with the Great Equatorial, since 
it came in 1866, which has brought to 
light a good many new ones before un- 
known, together with interesting facts 
about the old ones, which have escaped 
the notice of former observers provided 
with less powerful telescopes, or with 
the more cumbrous great reflectors, 
which take so much time to direct to 
any point. With the same instrument 
over 3,000 stars in the Milky Way have 
been catalogued with great accuracy, 
and there can hardly be set a boundary 
to its usefulness in both these directions, 
if it is employed steadily and consist- 
ently. 

The meridian circle, on the other 
hand, has also been steadily worked 
since its arrival in October last, and the 
preliminary observations necessary at 
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first, upon a scheme for cataloguing the 
brighter stars originated by Argelander, 
and adopted by the German Astronomi- 
cal Society; a society whose members 
are scattered all over the world, at least 
from Chicago to the eastern extremity 


of Europe, whose object is to combine , 


the efforts of all astronomers in one 
grand whole. They will, it is hoped, 
take up the subjects which have em- 
ployed the Great Equatorial in such 
a manner that those, too, may be 
pursued regularly in several observa- 
tories, dividing up the labor appro- 
priately for each. In this case, the 
work which we can best do will be 
assigned to us; at present, the subjects 
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of observation would require a lifetime 
to complete. 

In conclusion of the present article — 
which is to be followed by others more 
in detail—it may be stated that not 
merely the liberality which has equipped 
the Dearborn Observatory so munifi- 
cently is to be commended, but that the 
breadth of the views which have brought 
forth the fruit of permanent institutions 
of higher culture in this city, is a most 
cheering sign that Chicago will continue 
to advance as well intellectually as in its 
material prosperity, as long as she can so 
proudly boast of such men at the mast- 
head of her various institutions as 
J. Youne Scammon. 


THE DEVON PIXIES. 


BY MRS. a P. SWEET. 


N Devon dwelt the Pixies wild— 
Long time ago, it was, 1 ween— 
To careless a and new-born child, 


Full elfin-like 
And honest 


id they demean. 


eoman, homeward bound, 


At midnight hour, from drinking bout, 
Did often hedge and stile go ‘round 


Ere he these tricksters 


His court the Pix 
Within the sh 


could rout. 


monarch holds 
e of rocky 


len, 


And charges many there unfolds 
That mischief bodes to mortal men. 


Among the ores, deep in the earth, 
These = the miners thwart or cheer, 


Or from t 


e dish beside the hearth, 


Purloin the harvest mead and beer. 


Sometimes beneath the tulip leaves 


They sing their tiny babes to sleep: 
Or on the grass the gossamer weave, 
That gems of dew for morn doth keep, 


But hammers’ noise and sound of bells, 
Doth ever drive the elves away, 

And o’er the moor or in the fells, 
No good man now need go astray. 


The fairy wings no more enthrall; 
No sprightly music, as of yore; 

And wood, and vale, are silent all; 
The Pixies haunt the glade no more. 
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MY PATCHWORK QUILT. 


BY L. HATTIE FEULING. 


LOWERS, poetry, art and history I 

find here in my room in the diminu- 
tive compass of a patchwork quilt. Those 
uncompromising blocks have associa- 
tions for me as sunny as Claude Lor. 
raine’s own colors, and in their light I 
go back to my childhood. I hear the 
voice of winds that sing of shadowy 
dingles and intricate woodlands. I see 
the daisies and violets flecking the 
grass; the lilies dabbled with dew; the 
flush of the morning—my home and 
the faces that made it a dear home. I 
marvel at the attractions of a picture 
painted by such unskilled hands, but 
the sunlight drifts across a brown un- 
meaning stripe, and I see the silver 
locks and dim eyes of my grandmother, 
and remember this tiny portion of 
chintz was a reward to a sleepy little 
girl so tired of rocking the baby one 
winter night, a long time ago. O the 
legends and rhymes that repeat them- 
selves as I look at the faded chiatz, till 
a little grass-grown grave drifts between, 
and I remember the tearful eyes that 
have turned to the empty cradle, and 
then to the hillock that “represents an 
angel in the sky.” 

This old stripe of pink and white, we 
are credibly informed, is a piece of 
father’s first dress! Who could readily 
call to mind the circumstance that 
fathers ever wore dresses? Was there 
ever a time when they possessed no 
just appreciation of the dignity of the 
dominant element in every well estab- 
lished household? Were they ever 
serenely unconscious of the governing 
power vested in them, and therefore 


innocently subjected to the biblical in- 
junctions to obedience ? 

Here is a corner that brings to mind the 
little girls’ sewing class, and Aunt Dolly 
who looked into the past and told us of 
the better times when girls learned to 
bake and brew and knit their pillow 
cases to the brim with stockings before 
they were considered competent to take 
the coveted last stitch at their merry 
quilting parties. 

Here is a piece of little Freddy’s blue 
checked apron. We used to sit to- 
gether on grandpa’s lap and listen to 
stories of Valley Forge, of Bunker 
Hill and Washington. Years after, I 
read alone of other battles; grandpa 
was gone. Freddy was gone and care- 
fully putaway. Among my treasures is 
an old rusty sword, and beside it a sol- 
dier’s blue cap, a girl’s picture, and 
Freddy's last letters. 

Here, on this block, is a specimen of 
Charley Brown’s needle-work. The 
corners are not so evenly fitted as 
might be, but that name, quilted with 
those fine flourishes, amply atones for 
any little inaccuracies. Charley and I 
contracted one of those “ Ever Yours”’ 
friendship, that for fervor, devotion and 
durability might be commended to older 
articles as it “run smooth ” several days. 
We exchanged gifts at parting. He 
gave mea brass ring and a candy heart. 
I lost the little ring in the ashes one 
day, and, to console myself, ate the heart. 

There is a bit of our pastor’s “ dress- 
ing gown”—a donation from Aunt 
Prudence. I remember him well —a 
tall, slim man —a stern embodiment of 
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solemnities, angularities and catechisms. 
Ned—with his reverence in an unde- 
veloped state— used to announce the 
parochial visits by saying, “ Here comes 
a call to the unconverted!” I remem- 
ber the gentleman enriched Ned’s libra- 
ry by the addition of Baxter’s Saints’ 
Rest, Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, 
and Campbell and Owen’s Debates. 

It may be considered a doubtful com- 
pliment to Ned, that the good man’s 
sage advice to “ be careful and not soil” 
these constant rebukes to the rest of his 
books has been implicitly followed. 

Sunbeams and shadows chase each 
other across this delicate piece of white 
— like Cousin Nellie’s wedding dress. 
Dear Cousin Nellie—she dwells in my 
memory the very embodiment of an 
ideal loveliness. Together we climbed 
the hills for berries and rambled through 
the woods to peep into the birds’ nests, 
— together we searched for early violets 
on the sunny side of the fading snow — 
together explored the mysteries of the 
old garret, and listening to the rain on 
the roof, dreamed our own sunny 
dreams and wove our rosy fancies. 

The morning dawned brightly on 
Nellie’s bridal, and the merry brides- 
maids, in busy consultation over snowy 
silks, laces and garlands, saw in it a 
sunny omen that Heaven is not indiffer- 
ent to the weaving of special destinies. 
In memory I look again on Nellie’s 
sweet face—I hear a chime of bells 
and a marriage anthem, and then —’tis 
sad to remember that in this life the 
bells chime, and the bells toll. In the 
village churchyard is a grave o’er- 
grown with myrtle—above it on the 
white slab is graven “Our Nellie,” and 
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we fondly and firmly trust that in the 
“Happy Land” “Our Nellie” wears 
an angel’s robe and crown. 

This rose-colored block is the gift of 
poor, blind Margaret, and now in the 
retrospective, it seems a suitable remind- 
er of her own heart that kept its fresh- 
ness and beauty through all the chang- 
ing years. Denied, as she was, God's 
visible sunshine, we children loved to 
prattle to her of stars and azure clouds, 
the shells along the shore, the moss- 
covered rocks, the painted pebbles in 
the brooks, the bright plumage of birds, 
the green meadows and the summer- 
crowned hills. And the stormy winter 
evenings lost their gloom as we read 
to her marvelous rhymes and old be- 
wildering romances, and, better than 
all, of that City that “hath no need 
of sun or moon”— “the shadowless 
country of God.” 

Connected with the cutting of this 
stripe is a little episode, such as no 
dreamy architect of patchwork ever for- 
gets, no less than the entrance of Gypsy 
Myra freighted with the knowledge of 
the fates of all those who solicit a share 
of the “mystical lore.” Underneath 
her talismani¢ prophesies, cheeks 
flushed, eyes brightened, and prosaic, 
every-day life became transformed into 
a roseate ideal life; while impassible 
barriers became golden steps to desired 
results. 

We cast longing eyes toward those 
glittering castles, but we had never 80 
much as a key to open the outer gate. 

We believed in those delusions then; 
we have believed in others since then. 

Mapison, Wis. 
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WHERE DOES THE WATER COME FROM? 


BY GEO. M. KELLOGG. 


HE time was when mankind, igno- 

rant of the laws of evaporation 
and condensation, looked to Heaven 
above for their water, and piously at- 
tributed to their gods the direct dispen- 
sations of flood and drought. 

They did not suspect that the piti- 
less flood, on wings of gloom, had, 
yesterday, murmured in their lakes and 
brooks; that the snow, this morning so 
pure, so gentle, so lovingly covering 
away earth’s unsightliness, closed, last 
night, over a lonely ship and washed 
the light from despairing eyes. 

The science of 1868, however, regards 
the evaporation and the precipitation of 
water over the whole earth’s surface as 
equal, evaporation being in great ex- 
cess over precipitation upon the ocean 
only, while precipitation is excessive 
upon mountain ranges and toward the 
poles. 

A certain ingenious friend of ours re- 
cently threw out the startling sugges- 
tion that water is, at times, formed sud- 
denly and in vast quantities by a direct 
combination of its elements in some un- 
known and unaccountable manner ; and 
pointed us, in proof, to water-spouts 
and those sudden avalanches of water 
which are known to inundate mountain 
defiles without warning, sweeping every- 
thing before them in demoniac fury— 
such, perhaps, as that which has recently 
devastated Switzerland, and which are 
not uncommon in the tropics. We were 
not convinced, although our friend in- 
stanced and described such a torrent, 
which he had himself witnessed in the 
Rocky Mountains, while the air was 
perfectly calm and clear, and was posi- 
tive in his statement that there was not, 
nor had there been, for days, any storm 
either near or remote. 


It may not be impossible—in contra- 
vention of the old aphorism that no 
matter has been added to the earth 
since its creation—that once or twice 
in a generation a cosmical or cometary 
mass of water, or the elements thereof, 
should be discharged upon us, coming, 
in very truth, from the stars. We do 
not see a greater absurdity in accepting 
the occasional advent of such a mete- 
orite than of the nickeliferous iron 
stones which do often fall to the earth. 
The anxious watchers of the l4th of 
November star-showers may possibly 
some time secure a douche bath visita- 
tion to cool off their ardor, undistin- 
guishable from an ordinary rain storm, 
which yet may be as truly superterres- 
trial in origin as those wonderful iron 
stones which descend to us through so 
fiery a baptism. 

Our inquiry, however, “Where does 
the water come from?” pertains to a 
limited portion of the earth’s surface. 
In its discussion, we propose to admit 
into our consideration only such dedue- 
tive reasoning as the present status of 
knowledge warrants. 

Generally, over large areas, the amount 
of evaporation and the discharge by 
springs, lakes and rivers to the sea are 
completely measured by the rain-fall of 
the region; but over limited areas this 
law does not always obtain, as is assur- 
edly the case with those gardens in the 
African deserts, called oases. The wa- 
ters of these springy spots, which bring 
light, life and beauty into the very heart 
of Sahara, come from distant and hap- 
pier regions. 

The existence in the desert of a con- 
siderable underflow of water was de- 
monstrated during the recent invasion 
of Abyssinia by the English, when Arte- 
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sian wells, now proving to be the nuclei 
of other oases, were sunk along the 
projected line of march. But for this 
happy expedient, it is said that it would 
have been impossible for the British army 
successfully to invade the country. 

Most large rivers have their sources 
in mountain regions, where the amount 
of rain-fall is very considerable, owing 
to the condensing power of the cool 
summits of mountains upon all aqueous 
vapor which may be brought in contact 
therewith, the waters from which de- 
scend with too great rapidity to the 
plains below to be greatly diminished 
by evaporation. But there is a certain 
table-land, most of it within the bound- 
aries of the United States, which elimi- 
nates more water than any equal por- 
tion of the earth’s surface not character- 
ized by a great chain of mountains. 

Let the reader cast his eyes over the 
map of North America, and note a 
certain section of country, embracing 
nearly the whole of Minnesota, a por- 
tion of the Territory of Dakota, west- 
ern Wisconsin, a part of Michigan, and 
a small portion of British America bor- 
dering Lake Superior. 

He cannot fail to be struck with the 
fact that this country, with an area of 
about one hundred and seventy thou- 
sand square miles, gives origin to Lake 
Superior, the first and grandest of our 
great North-American chain of lakes; 
the Mississippi, one of the largest riv- 
ers of the globe, flowing to the South; 
the Red River of the North, whose wa- 
ters find their way at last through Lake 
Winnepeg to Hudson’s Bay; and two 
very considerable rivers, the Big Sioux 
and the St. Jacques, which flow into 
the Missouri. 

This region we would indicate by a 
line drawn from the western extremity 
of the State of Michigan on Lake Su- 
perior to the foot of Lake Pepin on the 
Mississippi; thence westwardly, across 
Minnesota, to the Coteau des Prairies, 
or the divide between the headwaters of 
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the St. Peter’s river and the Big Sioux; 
then northwestwardly, along the divide 
between the tributaries of the Missouri 
and the Red River of the North, to the 
twenty-third degree of longitude west 
from Washington, and the boundary 
line of the United States and British 
America; thence eastward, following 
the boundary line to the northern shore 
of Lake Superior. The area included 
is about equal to twice that of the State 
of Minnesota. This region is certainly 
the greatest fresh-water ooze in the 
world. The portion of Minnesota and 
western Wisconsin which we have indi- 
cated, in particular, received from Nico- 
let the somewhat fanciful name of “Un- 
dine Region,” suggested by the great 
number of lakes therein. According to 
Schoolcraft and others, there are over 
ten thousand within the limits of Min- 
nesota alone. 

Many of these lakes are strung to- 
gether, forming an almost labyrinthian 
maze. With but little portage, nearly 
the whole area above mentioned ean 
be circumnavigated by boats of mod- 
erate size. 

The description given by Sir I. Rich- 
ardson, in his narrative of an overland 
expedition in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin, of the “ ridge,” or divide, between 
the waters of Lake Superior and of 
Lake Winnepeg, would answer for much 
of the Minnesota country: “The sur- 
face of that tract is characterized by 
rounded and sometimes rugged knolls 
of granite, rising abruptly from lakes 
and swamps, but only to small hights, 
above the general level. The term 
ridge is used with reference to its being 
a hight separating two depressions, but 
its summit is a marshy plateau of some 
extent, across which narrow winding 
lakes afford a canoe navigation in 4 
variety of directions.” The State of 
Minnesota has certainly more lakes 
gemming its bosom than any other 
equal portion of the earth’s surface of 
which we have any account. 
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This table-land, throughout its extent, 
unlike most heavily-watered districts, is 
characterized by a remarkable uniform- 
ity of elevation. It is only about four- 
teen hundred feet above the sea. The 
highest ridges or elevations of the coun- 
try are the Hauteur des Terres and the 
Coteau des Prairies, the former being 
the appellation of the low ridge of drift 
accumulation dividing the basin of Lake 
Superior from the headwaters of the 
Mississippi river, with an elevation at 
its highest observed point of sixteen 
hundred and eighty feet above the sea, 
and only one hundred and thirty feet 
above Itasca lake, — the beautiful sheet 
in which the Mississippi has its origin. 
This moderate elevation of sixteen hun- 
dred and eighty feet, as determined by 
Nicolet, is the more surprising, when we 
consider that it is the highest conti- 
nental elevation between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the northern seas, and is 
distant from the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi more than three thousand miles. 

The “ Coteau des Prairies,” the pe- 
culiar ridge which divides the valley of 
the St. Peters or Minnesota river from 
that of the Missouri, has an elevation of 
only nineteen hundred feet above the sea. 

The moderately elevated plateau of 
Minnesota, discharging its waters to the 
four quarters of the globe, is a wonder- 
ful mesh or net-work of lakes, and the 
fountain head of so many mighty waters, 
and yet the precipitation of moisture 
from the atmosphere, in the shape of 
tain and snow, is not great, indeed is far 
below the average -in the Eastern, Mid- 
dle, Western and Southern States. 

We are, we think, prepared to show 
with an approximation to certainty, that 
& portion of the water discharged from 
this region is of subterranean origin, 
coming probably from a great distance, 
urged by some great hydraulic power, 
even from the Rocky Mountains. 

There are few, perhaps, who do not 
understand the principle of the Artesian 
Well. It is usually constructed by 
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boring downward, until a more or less 
perfect water-shed is reached, i. ¢., a 
rock which permits little or no water 
to percolate through it. It is necessary 
that this rock or water-shed should come 
to the surface in some elevated region, 
as for example, in a chain of moun- 
tains. In such localities, the surface- 
water received from the atmosphere 
comes in contact with this water-shed, 
and follows the stratum along its dip, 
often to a great distance. If, then, we 
penetrate by boring to this stratum, 
although at a point hundreds of miles 
from its mountain outcrop, the water from 
the interior gushes up, and generally 
with an astonishing force and volume, 
and often from a great depth. The 
continental water-shed with us is un- 
doubtedly the igneous and metamorphic 
rocks underlying the true sedementary 
formations. The Potsdam sandstone 
and calciferous sand-rock, above, fur- 
nish easily worn veins, reservoirs or 
passages for the water. 

The formations of which we speak 
find a full development and exposure in 
the Rocky Mountains, and do not again 
revisit the surface in the interval until 
we reach Minnesota, where, at a moder- 
ate elevation above the sea, the subter- 
ranean waters must experience the full 
force of that wonderful hydraulic power, 
which we see illustrated in Artesian 
wells, and be discharged over the sur- 
face in the greatest profusion. Such is 
our theory. 

We were led to indulge in the forego- 
ing conjectures, many years ago, while 
living in Minnesota, and at a time when 
there had been no careful examinations 
of the aqueous discharge from Lake 
Superior through Sault St. Marie or of 
the Mississippi. 

Quite recently the United States En- 
gineer Corps, under the superintendence 
of General W. F. Reynolds and Assistant 
D. F. Henry, have made several careful 
water sections of the Sault St. Marie, 
the St. Clair river, and Niagara, The 
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Mississippi has also been carefully 
gauged, under the direction of General 
Humphreys of the Engineer Corps, in 
view of new ship-canals in process of 
construction at Keokuk, Towa, and at 
Rock Island, under the enlightened 
superintendence of General I. H. Wilson 
of the Engineer Corps. 

The general dryness of the atmos- 
phere in Minnesota and the great aver- 
age heat of the summer months in that 
country, added to the remarkable level 
uniformity of its surface, it being char- 
acterized by nothing in the remotest 
degree resembling mountains or consid- 
erable elevations, such as distinguished 
most regions where great water-courses 
take their rise— impressed us with a 
strong conviction of error in ascribing 
all the water emanating from this region 
to immediate atmospheric influences. 

The general absence of those irregu- 
larities of surface which insure the 
rapid drainage of a country, and the 
full scope given to surface evaporation 
by the retention of the water precipi- 
tated upon its area, as rain or snow, 
added an intensity to our convictions 
only to be hightened by the knowledge 
of the physical fact that the immense 
area occupied throughout this country 
by lakes and swamps must perforce 
yield up, by continual evaporation from 
their surface through the year, a very 
great excess over precipitation. 

We extract from the Surveyor Gene- 
ral’s Report: Total area of the State of 
Minnesota, 51,479,000 acres, and 32,- 
000,000 acres arable land, leaving for 
lakes and swamps 19,479,000 acres, or 
considerably over one-third its whole 
surface. 

A striking peculiarity of the climate, 
during the winter months, over this 
whole region, is also very suggestive of 
the truthfulness of our views. The 
average amount of precipitation in the 
form of rain and snow for the three 
winter months, in Minnesota, is two 
inches, and over west Wisconsin and the 
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Lake Superior region it is three inches, 
These averages are taken from Blod- 
get’s tables in his valuable work upon 
the Climatology of North America, and 
are founded upon careful observations 
continued over a period of more than 
thirty years, at various military posts, 
The above small precipitation for the 
winter months affords a striking contrast 
for the same period with the average 
precipitation over the Atlantic States, 
which is from ten to thirteen inches. 

Notwithstanding the small amount of 
winter precipitation in the country we 
have been considering, and the addi- 
tional fact that the severity of the cold 
during the winter months precludes the 
possibility of any considerable portion 
of the snow or water of precipitation 
finding its way to the Mississippi or to 
Lake Superior. Yet the Mississippi and 
the Sault St. Marie hold their volume of 
water in the interim very remarkably, 
or rather, the decline of water stage 
during the winter months is not unusual 
as compared with most rivers in the 
United States. 

Another remarkable peculiarity which 
has not escaped popular attention in Min- 
nesota is this: A very large proportion 
of the snow that falls is evaporated as 
snow from the surface, so that there is 
no particular rise of the river on 
the breaking up of winter. Dur 
ing the advance of winter we have 
repeatedly heard individuals remark, 
that the snows over the surface of the 
country in Minnesota had almost every- 
where disappeared, although there had 
not been a single thaw during the winter. 
It isa popular notion, in which some me- 
teorologists have indulged, that the evap- 
oration is very inconsiderable at or below 
thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit, or rather 
during the winter. Any house-wife, 
however, could instruct us better, with 
her oft-repeated observation, that her 
clothes “are freezing dry,” so that her 
weekly washing and drying need not be 
interrupted by any possible intensity of 
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cold. The real fact is, that evaporation, 
or the drying process, goes on at all 
known temperatures. 

The great table-land which we have 
been considering varies, as we have 
said, but little in elevation, its lakes and 
streams being from fourteen hundred to 
sixteen hundred feet above the sea. 
The lowness of the divide between the 
head-waters of the Minnesota or St. 
Peters river and the Red River of the 
North is evidenced in the fact that with 
almost no portage boats can pass at all 
seasons between the sources of the two 
rivers. We have conversed with voy- 
ageurs who stated that they had often 
floated from the lake-like expanse at 
the head of St. Peters into Lake Trav- 
erse, the head of the other. 

At the risk of some tediousness, we 
vill now introduce our calculations con- 
cerning the amount of precipitation of 
vater from the atmosphere, and the 
amount eliminated by evaporation and 
discharge for the greater portion of the 
areas we have been considering. 

In Lake Superior, which drains a 
very limited area, and whose aqueous 
discharge through the Sault St. Marie 
has been, of late, carefully estimated, 
we find no very complicated problem 
in determining the ratio of evaporation 
and discharge to the annual precipita- 
tion it receives. The land area drained 
by the lake, excluding its own area, is 
about 70,000 square miles. The aver- 
age annual rain-fall over this region is 
thirty inches, according to Blodget's 
Rain Chart and the Meteorological Ta- 
bles. The annual average evaporation 
over the general land surface in Eng- 
land is estimated at twenty-three inches, 
which we will take as our standard in 
the Lake Superior region, although it 
swell known that, owing to the great 
uatural dampness of the air, in Eng- 
land, the evaporation is much less than 
‘uywhere in the United States. By 
deducting the above amount of annual 
evaporation — twenty-three inches from 
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thirty inches, the observed annual rain- 
fall for this region—we have seven 
inches as the annual excess of precipi- 
tation over evaporation. This will give 
for 70,000 square miles an annual yield 
of 40,833 square miles of water, one 
foot in depth. 

The lake, being continuously exposed 
to evaporation, loses much more water 
thereby than is received from the rain- 
fall upon its surface. The annual evap- 
oration from an exposed reservoir of 
water protected from the rain, has been 
found, in the experiments of Dr. Hol- 
yoke, continued over a series of years, at 
Salem, Mass., to average fifty-six inches. 
Salem, however, has an average annual 
temperature considerably above that of 
Lake Superior. We will, accordingly, 
place the average annual evaporation 
at fifty inches—the amount observed at 
Syracuse, N. Y., where the annual aver- 
age temperature is a little lower than at 
Fort Snelling, Minnesota. This gives 
an excess of twenty inches per annum 
of evaporation over precipitation. 

The area of Lake Superior is 32,000 
square miles; hence, 53,333 square 
miles of water one foot deep is the 
annual excess of evaporation for the 
lake. The discharge of water at Sault 
St. Marie is 90,900 cubic feet per sec- 
ond, which is 90,740 square miles of 
water one foot deep per annum. To 
this, add 53,333 square miles, the 
amount lost by evaporation from the 
lake surface, and the result is 144,573 
square miles one foot deep, as the total 
discharged and evaporated from Lake 
Superior per annum. If we now deduct 
40,833 square miles of water one foot 
deep—the excess of precipitation for 
the land area drained by the lake—we 
have 140,500 square miles of water one 
foot deep, which must be received from 
subterranean sources. Undoubtedly, 
should this underground supply be cut 
off from Lake Superior, the lake would 
be drained by evaporation alone. 

We are positive that we underesti- 
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mate the amount of evaporation. We 
take the low standard of twenty-three 
inches, the evaporation over the land 
surface in England, where the annual 
average evaporation from an exposed 
reservoir of water protected from the rain 
is but forty-two inches. The great evap- 
orative power of the climate throughout 
the United States is a matter of uni- 
versal remark among meteorologists. 
The region we have been considering 
is no exception to the general rule as 
respects the dryness of the atmosphere. 
Although the winters of this country 
are very cold, the summer months are 
very warm, and, as we have before 
indicated, the winter precipitation is 
very small. 

We will now consider the more com- 
plicated problem of the Mississipi river 
and its sources, for which, however, we 
feel in some measure prepared by a 
long residence upon its banks and a 
careful study of its phenomena. Our 
attention was first attracted by the 
probable excess of evaporation and 
discharge over the rain-fall in Minne- 
sota. As we have said, we have only 
of late been able to avail ourselves of 
the careful water sections which have 
recently been made for the Mississippi 
at Rock Island and at Keokuk, Iowa. 
We know of no points above, where the 
amount of discharge by the Mississippi 
has in any manner been investigated. 
We are forced to take the discharge at 
Keokuk, Iowa, or at the Lower Rapids, 
as the basis of our calculations, although 
so far removed from the sources of the 
river; for, by following the divide be- 
tween the valley of the Des Moines 
river and the Mississippi, we are en- 
abled more accurately to estimate the 
area in Iowa drained by the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. Had we an accurate water 
section of the river as high up as St. 
Paul, Minnesota, or at Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin, we should be able to make 
a far more striking exhibit of the 
excess of evaporation and discharge 
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over the rain-fall in Minnesota. We ar 
obliged to include with Minnesota g» 
area of 20,000 square miles from Iowa, 
15,000 square miles from Illinois, and 
30,000 square miles from Wisconsin: 
the most of which territory is charac. 
terized by a much heavier rain-fall thay 
marks Minnesota. 

Over the region specified, viz.: 4 
portion of Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa, 
embracing an area of 65,000 square 
miles, the average annual temperature 
is about the same with that of Salem, 
Massachusetts, where the evaporation 
from an exposed reservoir of water pro- 
tected from rain is fifty-six inches. In 
England, the proportional evaporation 
from a reservoir surface and from the 
land is as forty-two to twenty-three 
inches. An equal proportion here 
would give thirty inches and four-sixths 
as the annual evaporation from the 
land. According to the rain charts 
and meteorological tables, half of the 
foregoing area has a precipitation of 
thirty inches per annum ; 10,000 square 
miles in north Iowa has a precipitation 
of thirty-five inches, and 15,000 square 
miles in Illinois has a precipitation of 
forty inches, while a small portion of 
Iowa, say 7,500 square miles has a pre- 
cipitation of forty-two inches. 

The mean of the above would give 
thirty-four inches and a half as the 
annual precipitation for the whole area 
of 65,000 square miles. This would give 
three inches annual excess of rain-fall 
over evaporation, or 17,500 square miles 
of water one foot deep. 

The State of Minnesota, embracing 
an area of 83,000 square miles, has, for 
nearly its whole surface, an average al 
nual precipitation of twenty-five inches; 
but, for a small portion of the State, 
Blodget gives thirty inches. We wil 
take the mean of the two, viz.: twenty: 
seven and a half inches, although we 
think this much too large. Again, we 
take the English average evaporation, 
namely: twenty-three inches for the 
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jand surface, which is certainly low for 
Minnesota, whose average summer tem- 
perature is seventy degrees Fahrenheit. 
This gives four and a half inches as the 
annual excess of rain-fall over evapo- 
ration. The lake surface of Minnesota 
ve call 15,000 square miles, although 
we have good authority for placing it 
higher. We have, then, 68,000 square 
niles of land surface, which, with an 
annual precipitation of four and a half 
inches, gives 25,000 square miles of 
water one foot deep. 

With the low estimate we made for 
Lake Superior, viz.: fifty inches annual 
evaporation, and making the deduction 
for the rain-fall of twenty-seven and a 
‘half inches, we have twenty-two and a 
half inches as the excess of evapora- 
tion over precipitation for the lake sur- 
face of Minnesota, which yields 28,125 
square miles of water one foot deep. 
This, diminished by 25,500 square miles, 
the amount precipitated over the land 
surface of Minnesota, gives 2,625 square 
niles of water one foot deep, the excess 
of evaporation over precipitation for 
Minnesota. After deducting 2,625 from 
17,500 square miles, the excess of pre- 
cipitation acknowledged for Wisconsin, 
lowa and Illinois, we have 14,875 square 
miles as the total excess of rain-fall for 
the whole of the large area considered. 
The annual discharge of water at the 
Lower Rapids of the Mississippi is 27,000 
square miles per annum, or at the rate 
of 30,000 cubic feet per second, from 
which, if we take 14,875 as above, we 
have 12,125 square miles of water dis- 
charged by the Mississippi river in ex- 
cess of precipitation for the entire area 
considered—leaving out of the estimate 
the amount eliminated by the Red River 
of the North, of which no water section 
bas been made, which yet drains a very 
considerable portion of Minnesota. 

We think we have been able to show 
that Lake Superior is supplied from 
subterranean sources. The great depth 
of this lake, averaging eight hundred 
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feet, and often reaching to twelve hun- 
dred, certainly suffices to cut across the 
water-shed, for it penetrates throughout 
its extent to the granite, below which, 
we think, surface-water does not perco- 
late to any extent. » 

It is a popular belief that there is a 
subterranean connection between Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan. The latter 
lake is also deep enough in many places 
to cut across the water-shed, of which 
we have spoken. The great discharge 
accorded to the waters of the lakes at 
Detroit—viz., 236,000 cubic feet per 
second —is a clear evidence to our mind 
that so great an increase beyond the 
discharge at Sault St. Marie, which is 
90,900 cubic feet, is not entirely atmos- 
pherical. The fact that the increase of 
discharge between Detroit and Niagara 
reaches only 242,494 cubic feet per 
second, satisfactorily shows that the 
drainage of a very considerable addi- 
tional country with a large rain-fall has 
had but little influence in increasing 
the discharge. Lake Erie, it will be 
remembered, is quite shallow, and cer- 
tainly nowhere penetrates the geologi- 
cal formations which constitute the true 
water-shed. 

We have taken the pains to estimate 
the amount of country drained by Lakes 
Michigan and Huron, and place it as 
follows : 

Illinois and —— bee 
Wisconsin .........- 0.000005 16,000... 


Michigan Peninsula......36,000... ow 
SS 80,000... | 


Precipitation. 
-+ee-42 inches. 


which gives a total area of 152,000 
square miles, with an average precipi- 
tation of thirty-six inches per annum. 
This, diminished by twenty-three inches 
for evaporation from general land sur- 
face, leaves thirteen inches annual ex- 
cess of precipitation, which yields 164,- 
666 square miles of water one foot 
deep per annum. To this, adding 90,740 
square miles, the amount received from 
Sault St. Marie, we have 255,406 square 
miles. Lakes Michigan and Huron, 
with an area of 40,400 square miles, 
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and an annual evaporation of fifty-six 
inches, less thirty-six inches for the an- 
nual rain-fall, will give 67,333 square 
miles of water one foot deep excess of 
evaporation over precipitation on the 
lake surface. 

We have accordingly 188,073 square 
miles of water one foot deep as the total 
amount of water received from precipi- 
tation and from Lake Superior, dimin- 
ished by the excess of evaporation from 
the lake surface. This 188,073 taken 
from 267,180 square miles, the annual 
discharge at Detroit, leaves 79,107 square 
miles of water one foot deep received 
from subterranean sources, after pur- 
posely placing the land evaporation at 
the low point of twenty-three inches. 

The rock exposed over the greater 
part of Minnesota and western Wiscon- 
sin, particularly in the lake region, is 
igneous rock, or the overlying Potsdam 
sandstone and calciferous sand-rock of 
the New York geologists, in which forma- 
tions, with but the usual alluvial and 
drift-cover, the Minnesota lakes are 
bedded. These rocks nowhere come to 
the surface between Minnesota and the 
Rocky Mountains. The most of the 
intervening country, although not differ- 
ing materially from Minnesota in the 
amount of annual rain-fall, is remarka- 
bly dry and sterile, and is often so desti- 
tute of vegetation that a large portion 
has received the significant name of 
Mauvaises Terres, or the Evil Lands. 
This region is all characterized by a 
surface exposure of the later secondary 
and tertiary rocks. The Potsdam sand- 
stone, which overlies the metamorphic 
and igneous rocks, is very uniform in 
its thickness and development through- 
out the United States, wherever ob- 
served. No matter how much the other 
members of the Silurian system may 
vary—as they do greatly—this rock 
seems always constant. Into or through 
this sandstone all the remarkable Arte- 
sian wells, hitherto bored in the Middle 
and Western States have had to pene- 
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trate. The Messrs. Dupont, at Louis 
ville, Kentucky, starting with the cor. 
niferous limestone, struck an Artesian 
vein at the depth of 2,086 feet, which 
depth almost exactly corresponds with 
the observed thickness of the secondary 
rocks below the corniferous limestone 
in Kentucky. 

The well, sunk by Mr. Belcher at §. 
Louis, penetrated to the depth of 2,199 
feet, commencing with the upper pan 
of the sub-carboniferous limestone, and 
also corresponds to the thickness of the 
secondary rocks developed in Missouri 
below the “St. Louis limestone.” 

The well, completed in Chicago, in 
1867, has a depth of 1,190 feet, which 
would place the vein in the lower part 
of the Potsdam sandstone. According 
to Mr. A. H. Worthen, the accomplished 
Geologist of Illinois, all the Artesian 
wells hitherto sunk in that State, of 
which there have been several, have 
reached water in the lowest fossiliferous 
sandstones. Prof. D. D. Owen remarks 
that “the two great reservoirs of Artesian 
water in the valley of the Ohio are the 
two great porous sandstones, one of 
which is the millstone grit at the base 
of the coal measures, the other the low- 
est fossiliferous sandstones.” 

The last, or the Potsdam, sandstone, 
so far as we have been able to observe, 
in the Northwest rests upon igneous 
rock or granite. 

The great continental water-shed, 
then, is the rocky formation in which 
Lake Superior has its bed, and in which 
nearly all the lakes in Minnesota rest. 

Our theory may now, perhaps, be more 
clearly understood. The great trade- 
winds of the Southern Pacific Ocean, 
sweeping upward along the Pacific 
coast, and which in so marked a degree 
moderate the climate of the Pacific 
States, coming, as they do, surcharged 
with moisture from the Southern sea— 
crossing in their northwest course the 
Rocky Mountains, are there wrung dry 
of their moisture, as is evidenced by 
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the great dryness of the climate east of 
thisrange. A large portion of this moist- 
ure finds its way to the southeast by the 
Missouri and other tributaries of the 
Mississippi, and by the Sascatchewan, 
the great river which flows eastward 
from the Rocky Mountains to Lake 
Winnepeg ; but another large portion, 
following the water-shed of the igneous 
rocks, glides underground, and does not 
again revisit the surface until that water- 
shed and its associated sandstones re- 
appear at the surface. 

That there is such a great underflow 
of water near the surface in Minnesota 
isevidenced by the fact that an artesian 
vein was struck, many years ago, in the 
neighborhood of Fond du Lac, near the 
western shore of Lake Superior, in dig- 
ging an ordinary well, at the moderate 
depth of eighty feet. The result was, 
the surrounding country was deluged, 
and a small lake occupies the site at the 
present writing. 
Minnesota there has been observed to 
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be subterranean connections between 
lakes which lie near together. School- 
craft speaks quite positively to the same 
effect. 

The overlie the 
metamorphic and igneous rocks are 
readily subject to erosion, and give 
formation to numerous reservoirs and 
veins. 

To the geologist it would be a curious 
speculation, as to how much of the 


sandstones which 


rock erosion and denudation of strata, 
now attributed to surface action, may 
have been going on for ages far below 
the surface. Many marks of wear and 
excavations, now difficult to account for 
on the common deluvial and glacial 
theory, may find here a ready solution. 
It is not impossible that some of the 
earthquakes which occur may be attrib- 
utable to the undermining of vast rock 
formations, by subterranean water- 
courses, that many of the tremors which 
strike terror to the hearts of thousands 


may be due to the falling in of great 
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rock strata far below us, and not through 
Plutonic agencies, for here in the inte- 
rior of continents as well as upon the 
sea, the watery god may assert his 
reign. 

We cannot but think that the great 
bulk of water which, as we surmise, 
glides for so great a distance under 
cover of so large a body of formations, 
does not come from the Rocky Moun- 
tains at their nearest point, but to the 
north of the sources of the Sascatche- 
wan river, where the coast or cascade 
range and the Rocky Mountains proper 
come in closer proximity, insuring a 
greater precipitation of water than has 
hitherto been observed in the Rocky 
Mountains within the limits of the 
United States. 

Perhaps, in this connection, a few 
remarks concerning the Mississippi and 
country through which it flows, will be 
forgiven in one who has spent years 
upon its bamks and hes been an inter- 
ested observer of its manifold peculiar- 
ities. The many pilgrims to the Upper 
Mississippi, whether for pleasure, profit 
or health, concur in their expressions 
of admiration for the beauty and maj- 
esty of the stream and the picturesque 
loveliness and grandeur of its banks, 
surpassing the storied Rhine even, in its 
show of ruined castles. But its storm- 
wrought pinnacles and turrets have sto- 
ries far more ancient, for are they not 
written all over with legends of a won- 
derful past, to be translated by Him 
alone who has the key and is read in 
Nature’s lore? The Upper Mississippi 
is a river sui generis—with its own pecu- 
liarities—until itis swallowed up, or over- 
run, rather, by the Missouri; after which 
it is no longer lovely in its strength, but 
a wayward and turbulent stream, its 
picturesque features, with but few ex- 
ceptions, merging into interminable bot- 
toms or the dismal wierdness of cypress 
swamps. Above the Missouri, however, 
the Mississippi is swift and powerful, 
yet placid and clear—these features be- 
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coming more and more marked as we 
approach its birth-place among the beau- 
tiful lakes of the North. 

The Upper Mississippi is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable river in the world, 
not visited by tide-water, for the uni- 
formity of its water stages. The differ- 
ence between high and low-water mark 
at St. Paul, Minnesota, is only twelve 
feet; at Keokuk, Iowa, it is fourteen 
feet, while the Ohio at Cincinnati has 
a difference of seventy-two feet. The 
Missouri, also being a mountain stream, 
is especially subject to striking irregu- 
larities in its water stages, showing a 
difference of thirty-eight feet between 
high and low water, which renders its 
navigation uncertain. Two causés com- 
bine to produce the remarkable uni- 
formity of water stages in the Upper 
Mississippi. The river, crossing as it 
does so many degrees of latitude, is not 
exposed at once throughout its length 
to the climatic influences which induce 
low water, as are rivers which follow 
one parallel. It is not a mountain 
stream. Like the Nile, it has its origin 
in lakes. The State of Minnesota bears 
within her breast the fountains which 
nourish and sustain our glorious river. 
Her myriad lakes operate as temporary 
detergents to the waters, and constitute 
a system of feeders to the river. Thus Na- 
ture anticipated the celebrated scheme 
of Col. Ellet, who proposed to keep up 
the water stage of the Ohio by a series 
of great artificial reservoirs or feeders 
along its course, to receive the excess 
of water during freshets, and to dis- 
tribute the same to the river during the 
low stages of summer. 
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We have already indicated how No. 
ture keeps up the supply of water, s 
clear and bright, to reclaim an other. 
wise arid desert to life and beauty, and 
to keep the Mississippi running in ma. 
jestic strength to the sea, long after 
many another river has been dried up 
and forgotten. 

And Minnesota, with her myriad reedy 
lakes, is a fit birth-place for the majestic 
river, which, beginning its course far 
to the North, terminates its wonderful 
career on the border of tropical life 
and fire. 

The Mississippi is the silver cord 
which links the present with the remote 
past. It now drains the valley once 
occupied by an immense chain of lakes, 
whose outlines may be well-traced in 
the great prairies of the Northwest, and 
of which the existing lakes in the North 
are mere continuations or repetitions. 

There are many evidences around us 
of great recessions of the Mississippi. 
Within a stone’s throw of where we are 
seated, there was once a cataract equal, 
if not superior, to Niagara, which 
sounded away for ages in the remote 
and, perhaps, unpeopled past. The 
wearing away of barrier after barrier of 
rock has permitted the great valley 
water-course to shrink into its present 
channel. 

The great mother of waters in the 
North is as full-breasted as ever, how- 
ever. A slight oscillation of the strata 
below might turn the waters of the 
Northern lakes into the Mississippi, re 
peating the wonders of the North in the 
West and South. 

Keoxouk, Iowa. 
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RUDOLPH AND HERMANN. 
(A Legend of the Black Forest.] 
BY L. M. GILBERT. 


I, 
T the close of day, that holiest hour, 
When the better thoughts in the soul have power, 
When the glow of passion dies away 
* Like the fading flush from the brow of day, 
Count Rudolph, huntsman and warrior brave, 
Was standing at a new made grave, 
Where buried lay his pride and joy, 
All that was left of the beautiful boy, 
The son he had hoped to see at his side 
In the battle’s pomp and huntsman’s pride ; 
But most he thought upon the time 
When he should reach his manly prime 
And share the pleasures of the chase— 
The favorite pastime of his race. 
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Such thoughts as these perchance had part 
On that same night within his heart, 

As homeward, with his gallant train, 

He crossed his ancient, wide domain, 

And checked his horse and seemed to wait 
A moment at the castle gate 

For gladsome shout and eager feet, 

So wont his coming there to greet, 

Nor knew that in his dreamless bed 

His child was lying with the dead, 

Where little feet that know no ill, 

And folded hands lie all too still. 

Thick darkness fallen on the light; 

The noonday changed to sudden night, 
The dreariest waking from a dream, 

And saddest, did his sorrow seem. 


ITT. 


Nor aching heart finds here relief; 

The fresh-turfed mound but mocks his grief, 
While from his lips such bitter moan 

As strong men make to God alone 
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Broke forth. But He, the Father mild, 
To whom earth’s mightiest is a child, 
Did pity him, I think, and send 

Some sunshine with the gloom to blend, 
For at his side a little maid 

Had followed, wondering, half afraid. 
Such woe in lives like hers so strange, 
Not half she comprehends the change, 
But watched his face, and scarce knew why 
The tear was gathering in his eye; 
Then lightly touched her father’s hand 
And closer at his side did stand. 

And when he saw her standing there, 
With upturned face so bright and fair, 
Her presence and her loving smile 

Did somewhat then his heart beguile 
With genial influences, that stole 

Like light and warmth into his soul. 
Of all his noble house the last, 

She links the present with the past; 
Herself the only tie to bind 

His heart again to his own kind. 


IV. 


Full many a summer sun hath shone 

On those two lives that thus alone, 

As the seasons come and go, 

In one same current seem to flow. 

The loving tenderness of youth 

With all a woman’s strength and truth 
Are hers, and yet it were not strange 

If such a life did somewhat change 

The outward seeming and the tone 

Of one whose youth had never known 
Aught save whatever did inspire 

The haughty soul of her stern sire, 

Till every thought and every aim, 

Their very pleasures, grew the same. 
Forth at his side—to the wild-wood chase, 
With a hunter’s joy and a maiden’s grace, 
Gaily she rides through forest and glen, 
A vision of joy te true knightly men, 

And music, I ween, in the huntsman’s ear 
Is her ringing laugh so light and clear. 


Vv. 


Oh, rich was the glow of love on her cheek, 
And richer the glow of love that speaks 
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To the heart of Hermann who sought to gain 

The love which many had sought in vain. 

But she drew a ring from her jeweled hand 

And gave it to him with this stern demand : 
“This hand of mine shall be given to thee 

When this opal’s twin thou givest to me: 

In the Black Forest’s dark and dismal shade 

Must the search for the hidden gem be made, 

And who makes this trial of weal or woe 

Alone with his dogs of the chase must go.” 

Then a shade passed over the face of the knight, 

As at such a trial full well there might; 

But he saw, though her look was proud and high, 

That the light of a true love beamed in her eye, 

And he stooped and kissed the lady’s brow 

With a heart which fate could never bow, 

Saying, “Oh, lady, thou givest to me 

An exceedingly hard and stern decree; 

But for love like thine, oh, lady fair, 

The dangers are few that I would not dare.” 


VI. 


Then there rode next morn from that castle old 
The knight, tender in love, in danger bold; 
And proud was the swell of the lady’s heart 
As she watched the noble youth depart, 

For dear to her was a heart that was true, 
And dearer was one that could dare and do. 
His dark curls loose in the light wind flowed; 
His armor gleamed in the sun as he rode— 
Oh, there was not a knight in all the land 
That in face and figure was half so grand. 
But the shadow of fate in his deep-blue eye 
Had fallen on hers as he passed her by, 

And she shuddered lest a coming woe 

On his path should deeper and deadlier grow. 
But when the last sound of his horse’s feet 
Died away on her ear, like music sweet, 

Then her heart within her died with the sound, 
For her pride gave way with a sad rebound, 
And back on her soul with heaviest weight 
Came thoughts of a dark and terrible fate— 
A fate which she herself had prepared 

For the only one who her love had shared. 
Then blame not the tear that stood in her eye 
As she saw his form in the distance die, 

And wonder not that with heaviest weight 
Came thoughts of a dark and terrible fate. 
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VIL. 


For long days and nights and early and late 
For Hermann’s return did the lady wait, 
Yet vain were her watchings and vain were her tears, 
And sad was the truth of her wildest fears. 
From that forest, s! ned by the bravest men, 
From his fruitless sea.ch he came not again, 
While thoughts of what was and what might have been 
Did a fearful struggle wage within, 
Till it was not strange that her eye grew wild, 
Nor strange that never again she smiled, 
Save when hope filled her eye with a moment's light, 
Like the lightning’s flash in a starless night, 
And she cried aloud with a joyous shout, 
“This way, Hermann; this way will lead us out.” 
Then the roses paled on her beautiful cheek, 
Her queenly form grew weary and weak, 
Till her father watched by her bed of death, 
While on her lips the last faint breath 
Died and left the marble form 
At rest at last from the fearful storm. 
Then her father left the ancestral place 
Whose halls no more her presence might grace. 


Vill. 


The ivy has climbed the moldering walls 
And looks in on the dim, deserted halls, 
But the peasants will tell you that still they hear 
Strange sounds from out that forest drear— 
That when winds are wild and the night is dark, 
With the huntsman’s horn and the dog’s quick bark 
Ever mingles a voice more clear and sweet, 
Still answering his with the joyous shout, 

“This way, Hermann; this way will lead us out.” 
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ATHENIAN AND AMERICAN SOPHISTS. 


BY JAMES R. BOISE. 


N a former article on this subject, 

we sketched the view which has gen- 
erally been taken in modern times of the 
character and influence of the Athenian 
Sophists ; presented in brief the modifi- 
cations of this view in Grote’s history 
of Greece, and then suggested the more 
practical inquiry, whether the same, or 
nearly the same, types of character, ex- 
ering substantially the same influence, 
had reappeared in our own age and 
nation. 

In following out this inquiry, we may 
remark that the men who figured at 
Athens most prominently as Sophists, 
or teachers of wisdom, and who have 
ever since been regarded as the leading 
representatives of their class, were espe- 
cially distinguished as rhetoricians. In 
comparison with all who had preceded 
them, they were marked for their atten- 
tion to the outward form of their produc- 
tions. The first influence of this exter- 
nal culture was doubtless beneficial. 
It led to a more finished oratory, and a 
nore exquisite style of literary composi- 
tion. It contributed much to impart to 
the Greek language that elegant finish 
and perspicuity for which it still remains 
unrivaled. But that study and effort 
acquire external finish, which was at 
frst salutary, afterwards degenerated 
into excess. The popular ear was 
charmed with the rhythmical cadences 
of the new rhetors. The rhetors them- 
selves were in their turn flattered with 
the popular applause. This led them 
© pay an undue attention to mere 
thetoric. The thought became even 
secondary to the expression; the sub- 
stance, to the form. 

Should the inquiry now be raised, 


have we anything in our own country 
corresponding to the Athenian Sophists, 
in this view of their character, we think 


- it would not be difficult to find an answer. 


The Sophists first appeared at Athens 
as popular lecturers. Their audiences 
consisted particularly of young men. 
What a striking counterpart to all this 
has arisen within a few years in our 
own country. Now we do not by any 
means conceive that there is anything 
in any way or in any degree necessarily 
vitiating in popular lectures to young 
men or to old men, either in Athens or 
in America. The thing itself is neither 
good nor bad, but it may be made the 
instrument of either; and there can be 
no doubt in every candid and well- 
informed mind that it has become both 
in America, as it was both in Athens. 
To every person of correct taste and of 
sound scholarship, it must already be 
apparent that popular lecturing in our 
own country is fast falling into the same 
path which it pursued in Athens. The 
form is already of more consideration 
than the substance. The lecturer aims 
to please and to instruct, but by all 
means to please. His audience asks 
for entertainment and instruction, but 
by all means for entertainment; and 
they positively refuse to be instructed 
unless they can be entertained. Hence, 
while itis important for the lecturer to 
have some subject, and to know some- 
thing about it—not necessarily very 
much — it is absolutely indispensable to 
introduce some smart sayings, and it is 
all the better if some fantastic or even 
vulgar drollery, which of course is called 
wit, can be incidentally thrown in. The 
lecturer has his reward. In the choice 
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phrase of the day, he is said to have 
“brought down the house.” In his own 
estimation, and in that of his auditors, 
he has achieved a brilliant success. By 
what shallow conceits he may have ac- 
complished it, few stop to inquire. It 
is enough that he has “brought down 
the house,” even though he have to go 
down lower himself than a cultivated 
mind and an earnest seeker after truth 
likes to descend. 

It must not by any means be sup- 
posed that we would include all our 
popular lecturers in the above descrip- 
tion. We are aware that many men 
who are truly eminent in learning, who 
are able to impart the most valuable 
instruction, and who would not pander 
to false tastes, have appeared before 
the public as lecturers. But such men 
do not ordinarily continue to draw large 
audiences, unless it be for some acci- 
dental reasons. They are seldom really 
popular. From the very habit of their 
minds, they make instruction paramount 
to amusement; and it is repugnant to 
their tastes, as well as foreign to their 
ordinary pursuits, to go far in quest of 
fun. They sustain, in some respects, 
the same relation to other public lec- 
turers which Plato and Aristotle sus- 
tained to the Sophists, among whom 
they were then ranked. 

Is all this a misrepresentation? Is 
it an exaggeration? How ‘few men 
rank among the foremost lecturers in 
our country because of their eminence 
in philosophical studies, or in historical 
research, or in legal attainments. Such 
men are acknowledged to be more capa- 
ble of imparting valuable instruction 
than those who win the highest ap- 
plause before popular audiences. Still 
they are not sought after. They are 
not so sparkling in their thoughts, so 
elaborate and finished in their diction, 
nor so graceful and winning and forci- 
ble in their elocution. It is better to 
be charmed than instructed —to have 
fun rather than knowledge. A shallow 
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sophistry, or even a positive error, hand. 
somely and forcibly delivered in a spicy 
style, is better than a plain and valus- 
ble truth without the flavor of wit or 
the pyrotechnics of the modern orator, 
What a figure would the gifted Neander 
have made before an American popular 
audience! They might be convulsed 
with laughter at his grotesque appear. 
ance, but they would not desire to hear 
hima second time. The man who could 
light up the darkest passages in history, 
so that the first minds of the age have 
been fain to follow in his luminous track, 
would be shuffled off for some historic 
empiric, whose knowledge does not ex. 
tend beyond the table of contents in 
Whelpley’s Compend, but who possesses 
a happy delivery and genuine humor. 
A few, and only a few, in his audience 
are really aware how shallow such a 
man is —how untrustworthy are his rea- 
sonings and conclusions. 
is popular, it is taken as a thing of 
course that he is profound. We may 
reasonably doubt whether a popular au- 
dience in Athens ever went to a more 
absurd extreme, or whether there were 
found men in those days more willing or 
able to adapt themselves (as the phrase 
now is) to the demands of the age. 
Again, the Sophists in general claimed 
to be the practical men of their time. 
They originated no new theories; they 
took things as they were. They pro- 
fessed to educate young men for the State 
as it then existed —to think, speak and 
act in Athens, not in Utopia. Socrates, 
on the contrary, was given to theorizing. 
He found fault with the existing order 
of things, and there was scarcely any- 
thing which he would not reconstruct 
according to his own views. The same 
thing was true in a still higher degree 
of his most gifted pupil, Plato. The 
contrast between Plato and the Sophists 
generally in this particular was very 
marked. Plato was the greatest theorist 
of antiquity; the Sophists were thought 
to be the most practical men of their 
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age. Although posterity has chosen to sarily superficial in all their attain- 
award much higher praise to the former ments. 
than to the latter, yet with their own In no feature of their character have 
contemporaries the Sophists appear to they been more perfectly reproduced in 
have enjoyed the most general favor. our country than in this one. Nowhere 
How strikingly have the same dis- has the demand for useful studies ever 
tinctions between fancied theoretical been louder. This is undoubtedly as it 
and practical education arisen in our should be, if we but correctly under- 
own age and country. How loud has stand the term useful; and every man 
been the demand for what men have will respond to such a demand. But, 
conceived to be practical studies! How in defining what useful studies really 
fierce has been the denunciation of are, we must be extremely careful not 
those studies whose principal aim is to mistake; for, on this point, the 
esthetic culture. First, we have wit- greatest diversity of opinion has pre- 
nessed the fallacy in theory, that these vailed. In the minds of not a few, the 
latter are not practical; and then, in mathematics and the natural sciences 
rejecting them, a great fallacy put in’ are the only really useful studies; 
practice. while all linguistic and historical at- 
Closely allied to this idea of the tainments are considered either of 
practical is that of the useful. It is doubtful value, or else, quite useless. 
certainly natural, at all times, that men That is to say, the study of the mate- 
should desire to learn what is useful; rial universe in all its forms and devel- 
and no man in his senses can have any- opments, and of the laws to which it is 
thing to say against it. When, there- subjected, embodies all which is really 
fore, the Sophists of Athens offered to useful; while the intelligent and im- 
teach the young men how to think and mortal beings, for whom the material 
speak and act; in short, to teach them universe was created, present no profit- 
all the knowledge which they needed to able subjects for study. Man, in his 
make use of, the idea was extremely wonderful spiritual organization, all 
taking. This, said the young men, is that he has planned and executed, suf- 
precisely what we want; this, said the fered and achieved in the ever-changing 
old men, is just what we would have vicissitudes of many thousand years; 
our sons learn. No wonder, therefore, all the lights which the fire of genius 
that the Sophists became the most pop- _ has ever kindled; the creations of the 
ular teachers of the age; for they artist, the poet, the historian, and the 
taught what was practical and useful. orator; the ceaseless conflicts of good 
Misled, however, by the idea of learn- and evil, of liberty with despotism, of 
ing and teaching only what was useful, the spiritual and the heavenly with the 
they soon became the most shallow of carnal and the earthly, and the many 
all men. Whenever they encountered recorded triumphs of the former, are 
any study which was difficult or dis- all to be set down as subjects of idle 
tasteful, the question would arise spon- speculation, suitable for the antiquary 
taneously, both to them and to their and the visionary, but not really useful 
papils, shall we ever want to make use to the practical man of the present day. 
of this knowledge? They would not Others would answer the question, 
be reluctant to answer the question in what are useful studies, somewhat dif- 
the negative. In this way,all generous ferently. Only those things, say they, 
thirst after knowledge was extinguished, which can contribute to success in 
and all self-prompted researches were “business,” are useful. Education is, 
paralyzed. Thus they became neces- or ought to be, a preparation for active 
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life. Now, while there is much truth 
in this idea, it is so applied, in many 
instances at least, as to lead quite 
astray from just principles. “ Busi- 
ness,” in the minds of many, if not of 
most men, is the art of making money; 
and a preparation for business is a 
preparation for this art. Useful studies, 
then, are those which fit men for money- 
making. This is really just what many 
persons mean in speaking of useful 
studies. The Germans, who are quite 
in the habit of calling things by their 
right names, term them Brodtstudien ; 
that is, bread-and-butter studies. They 
include everything which can contribute 
to an increase of wealth and of the 
means of physical enjoyment, and ex- 
clude everything which is adapted to 
refine and gratify and elevate our 
spiritual nature. Both Socrates and 
Plato complained loudly of the Sophists 
for their mercenary disposition; but 
even the Athenian Sophists, who set a 
high estimate on the value of material 
prosperity, never exalted the acquisi- 
tion of wealth as the primary object of 
an education. In no nation has the 
tendency to do this been so marked and 
so alarming as in our own; and no- 
where have the results been more ap- 
parent. While in all the outward signs 
of prosperity and refinement we sur- 
pass, on the whole, every other nation, 
while the equipages and mansions and 
dress of our people, generally, are more 
dazzling and costly than in any other 
country, it is vain to deny the fact that, 
in the higher forms of education, we 
are still in the background. This fact 
becomes apparent, and is proved, by 
the very splendor of which we are 
proud. Let a gentleman of cultivated 
taste enter the mansion of an affluent 
and fashionable American family; his 
eye will be dazzled with the most gor- 
geous colors, in the richest fabrics; he 
will discover that no expense has been 
spared to carry out, in the most minute 
details, the ideal of the owner of the 
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mansion; but while everything about 
him is sumptuous, the indications of g 
really cultivated mind will generally be 
wanting. No choice works of art are 
there ; no well-selected library of really 
valuable books. Little or nothing is to 
be seen, but the fashion of the passing 
hour ; little that can really improve the 
mind and heart, or refine the taste, 
The absurd passion for the Arabesque, 
which is so dominant at the present 
day, betrays itself in the excess, profa- 
sion and extravagance, which every- 
where, in forms and colors and combi- 
nations, surround him. How readily 
would he exchange this fashionable 
glitter for a much plainer mansion, 
containing one or two choice paintings 
or statues, such as a cultivated taste 
alone could select and appreciate. The 
reason for such a preference is obvious. 
A single work of art, possessing real 
merit, contains within itself the soul of 
beauty. Its value is permanent and 
subject to no changes of fashion. It is 
fitted to please in all ages and all lands, 
wherever a cultivated taste exists. It 
is also a suitable object of study, and 
is capable of refining and elevating the 
tastes of the person who has begun to 
appreciate its beauties. But in the 
other case, the splendor, which is s0 
much coveted, is as transient as the 
prevailing fashion. Much of it is posi- 
tively ugly and vulgar, and will appear 
thus as soon as the fashion changes. 
The soul of beauty disdains even now 
to dwell within it. 

Our education, such is the maxim, 
must be confined to useful studies. We 
interpret useful studies to mean those 
which best fit us for making money; 
but when we have acquired our educa- 
tion and made our money, we have not 
the requisite intellectual culture to ex- 
pend it rationally. Like an untutored 
Indian, we can collect finery, but we 
have little if any appreciation of ideal 
beauty. A person thus educated can 
fall into raptures before a Brussels car 
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pet with its Arabesque prodigies, but 
before the Apollo Belvidere he would 
stand as passionless as an ox. He may 
understand most perfectly the fashion 
and etiquette of the day, but he is igno- 
rant of the great principles of taste which 
belong to a region far higher than the ca- 
price and absurdities of fashion. He may 
be highly cultivated in his taste for the 
sensuous, but has no taste for the ideal. 
How few of our millionaires, who often 
surpass the European princes in the 
splendor of their equipages and in their 
household expenditures, have the wish 
or the requisite taste to collect a gallery 
of paintings, such as are so common in 
private mansions in the old world. It 
is not because the wealth is wanting 
among us; for wealth is nowhere more 
lavishly expended. It is simply because 
the esthetic culture is wanting. 


All the studies above spoken of have 
their proper place. It is no impropriety 
to call them useful studies, if we do not 
connect with the name the implication 
that they are the only or the principal 
useful studies. Among the Germans 
and some other European nations, where 
the higher courses of education are more 
perfectly classified than with us, these 
so-called useful studies belong to the 
agricultural and polytechnic schools, and 
in part also to the Real-schulen, a name 
which we can scarcely translate into 
English, denoting an excellent kind of 
school which resembles in many respects 
the popular scientific departments which 
have recently been organized in connec- 
tion with several of our American col- 
leges. Let any of us visit the poly- 
technic schools of Europe, and we shall 
find a perfection in their organization 
and a scope in their courses of study 
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which will surprise us, and which we 
would fain see reproduced in their full 
development on this side of the Atlan- 
tic; but no one ever thinks of calling 
these, in any exclusive sense, the useful 
schools, or their courses of instruction 
the useful studies; no one ever dreamed 
of their supplanting the universities. 
They are excellent in their proper 
sphere; but they would be useless, or 
rather mischievous, out of that sphere. 
The truth is, our agricultural or poly- 
technic schools can never take the 
place of our colleges; they can never 
become universities; they are too lim- 
ited in their scope and design. How 
would the graduate of an agricultural 
school succeed as a jurist or a medical 
practitioner? It is high time that we 
understand what is really meant by 
useful studies, and that we be no longer 
misled by mere names, especially when 
they are misnomers. 

All studies which are ordinarily pur- 
sued among us are practical and useful, 
and many others possessing the same 
character might be added to them; but 
to exalt any one study or any class of 
studies above all others as being spe- 
cially useful and practical is the proper 
work of a Sophist. It is too narrow- 
minded for a man of liberal education. 
He who can appreciate only the mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences, but 
has no appreciation for the study of 
language, of literature and of history, 
or, on the other hand, is so absorbed in 
his admiration for the languages as to 
exalt them above all other studies, is 
in either case, in our estimation, one- 
sided, narrow-minded and defective in 
his theory of education. 
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THE BRONTE 


SISTERS. 


BY WM. W. KINSLEY. 


AWORTH village sturdily clam- 

bers up the stony sides of a 
Yorkshire hill, until with its kirk and 
parsonage it gains outlook over wide 
reaches of bleak moor. Its inhabitants, 
of Norse ancestry, moulded by contests 
with a most stubborn soil, and forced 
familiarity with the wildest scenery, 
combine, with their curt ways and 
vehement prejudices, keen intellects, in- 
dependent will and warm hearts. They 
are of such material as formerly ren- 
dered famous the Ironsides of Oliver 
Cromwell. Impassive stoics to all seem- 
ing, they burn within with the fiercest 
fires of feeling. Their hatreds and 
friendships, kindled with slow caution, 
become fervid and deathless. The vil- 
lage of dim traditionary origin, has al- 


ready outlasted many generations, and 
seems destined, with its solid masonry 
and stereotyped life, to outlast many 


more. 

Forty-seven years ago, among this 
strange people, on these wild barrens, 
in chill midwinter, the Bronte fam- 
ily found a home—and such a home! 
The rigid, reticent father kept his study, 
carefully preparing the manuscript of 
his weekly discourse ; the gentle-natured 
mother, eaten with cancer, helplessly 
lay in her sick chamber, waiting with 
sweetest Christian patience the death- 
angel’s coming. Servants managed the 
house. The six frail, little ones, thus 
so sadly orphaned, nestled all the more 
closely together in their chill upper 
room to read and talk in muffled whis- 
pers, or wander out hand in hand over 
the desolate moors. The sufferer at last 
found her long coveted relief. The 
father continued crusting over every 


kindly impulse with more confirmed un- 
social eccentricities, repelling all neigh- 
borly intercourse, and hushing the house- 
hold into lonelier quiet. The children, 
evincing at an early age brilliant intel- 
lectual gifts, and strongly marked traits 
of character, would sit for hours listen- 
ing with evident relish to the elder sis- 
ter, as she read the newspaper debates 
on local and foreign political issues of 
the day, or the still more mature and 
close reasonings in the books from the 
rector’s carefully selected library. 

A twelvemonth after, an aunt came 
from Penzance to superintend the house- 
hold, but her national discontent brought 
no sunshine inside those cold stone 
walls, her conscientious discharge of 
duty winning only a chill respect that 
never melted into love. She, however, 
schooled the children in useful in-door 
industries, and confirmed in them habits 
of thrift. Mr. Bronte, for a time, per- 
sonally attended to their scholarship, 
and as he was possessed of a disciplined 
intellect of great native strength and 
method, his teaching, while it lasted, was 
undoubtedly faithful and efficient. 

In July, 1824, the two eldest children 
were taken to Cowan Bridge school, and 
in September following, the two next in 
age were destined to join them company 
in that prison-house of suffering, whose 
tragic incidents during their few months 
stay found, a quarter of a century after- 
ward, such vivid coloring in the story of 
Jane Eyre—so deeply graven were the 
impressions of those times on the mem- 
ory of a girl of eight. Under the bale- 
ful influence of damp rooms, scant 
clothing, unwholesome food and harsh 
discipline, the scholars rapidly became 
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depressed in spirits, and fell easy prey 
to a low, infectious fever, that stretched 
forty weak and wearied bodies upon the 
beds of the hospital. Though the 
Brontes escaped the poisonous fangs of 
the typhus, Maria and Elizabeth lan- 
guished into consumption, similarly in- 
duced, and before the year ended slept 
with their mother in the crowded church- 
yard at Haworth. 

Charlotte and Emily, in the autumn 
following, again rejoined the sadly 
broken family circle. In their little 
upper room the children again rekindled 
their quaint enthusiasm over the intri- 
cate themes that perplexed politics and 
letters, and again, hand in hand, they 
renewed their loved rambles over the 
heathery moors. Their daily animated 
discussions gave them readiness of 
thought, corrected misapprehensions, 
secured definiteness and precision, de- 
veloped taste, formed and confirmed 
opinions, riveted attention, sharpened 
appetite, and strongly developed the 
native piquancy and force of individual- 
ism that lay latent in their natures. 
This was not all. Cut off from the social 
pleasures that commonly flavor life, and 
thereby forced back upon their own in- 
nate resources of enjoyment, their im- 
aginations, as quantities of preserved 
manuscript poems, magazines, novel- 
ettes and dramas abundantly testify, 
under the stimulus of this intimate and 
uninterrupted interchange of sympathy, 
and the weird dream-state consequent 
upon a secluded life, even thus early 
gave golden promise of their afterward 
sustained and lofty flights. 

Six years this close companionship 
remained unbroken. Then came forced 
separations and poignant griefs. Though 
ill-fitted for rough life, they were born 
poor, and must fight or fail. Timid and 
sensitive through painful consciousness 
of personal defects, yet unswerving in 
duty and anxious to relieve their over- 
burdened father, with indomitable pur- 
pose they sallied out, one after another, 
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in delicate health, first to fit themselves 
for teaching, then to enter upon its dis- 
tasteful and thankless duties as despised 
governesses among the more favored 
families of the rich. With what ripened 
thought, developed virtue, and ennobled 
feeling they came forth from that ordeal 
of suffering and struggle! Especially 
noteworthy is the mutually increased 
attachment consequent upon these seem- 
ingly untoward circumstances that ham- 
pered and harassed the lives of the 
sisters. For long months they antici- 
pated with keenest pleasure their Christ- 
mas-holiday re-unions in the study room 
and on the purple moors. 
was the day’s work done, and sleep 
hushed the household, than, with extin- 
guished lights and lovingly-locked arms, 
they paced the floor, talking over the 
trials and disappointments of the year 
just dying, so highly prized they the 
privilege of basking in the warm sun- 
shine of each others’ sympathy. Then 
and there, too, they proposed and per- 
fected plans for future heroic self-sacri- 
fice, in fond hope thereby to realize 
their bright dream of at some time to- 
gether successfully opening a school at 
their own Haworth home. They freely 
discussed the plots of their yet unpub- 
lished efforts in verse and story, care- 
fully retoning every picture. They con- 
ceived the design of joint authorship, 
and by generous and discriminating 
praise encouraged in each other higher 
aspirations, and paved the way to cer- 
tain and brilliant victory. 

Still there came, treading one upon 
another, disaster after disaster. From 
their first literary adventure they were 
fated to harvest only expense and cha- 
grin; their cherished school scheme, 
for which they spent months of severest 
study on the continent, and sought pa- 
tronage with most indefatigable zeal 
among their English friends, proved a 
total failure; and, to darken all, their 
gifted brother Branwell, the very light 
of their eyes, was found fast driving, 
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passion-blind, against the black rocks 
of ruin. Torn and bleeding, their love 
grew stronger with their need. Then 
camea second adventure in joint author- 
ship, at this time in the department of 
fiction. “ Wurthering Heights,” “Ag- 
nes Grey,” and “The Professor,” went 
the weary rounds among the London 
publishing houses, meeting with re- 
peated refusal, till at last the first two 
were privileged to drag slowly through 
the press, only to be cruelly strangled 
at their birth by the cold condemnation 
of the critics. Not even such question- 
able fortune awaited “The Professor.” 
It was forced to remain in manuscript. 

Nothing daunted, in the midst of sorest 
domestic trial, while her father’s sight, 
from a critical surgical treatment for 
cataract, hung tremblingly in the bal- 
ance, Charlotte again bravely put pen 
to paper, and it was not long ere the 
praises of the unknown Currer Bell, the 
author of glowing pages of “Jane Eyre,” 
were sounding on the lips of all England. 
But scarcely had the distant bugle-notes 
of fame reached the quiet of the York- 
shire hills, awaking glad echoes in the 
hearts of the sisters, when crash fell 
again death’s thunderbolt, and Emily, 
in mental endowment worthily ranked 
a Titan— whose conception of “ Heath- 
cliff” and “Cathy,” though bearing 
marks of immaturity and grim with 
horror, gave, by its lurid grandeur, clear 
tokens of Miltonic power in story — 
Emily, whose iron will alone for months 
had lengthened out her lease of life, 
now with Spartan firmness calmly met 
her fate. 

The deep-felt loneliness at loss for the 
dead drew still closer the hearts of the 
living. With tenderest solicitude, an- 
ticipating even the slightest want, Char- 
lotte jealously guarded the delicate 
health of her last remaining sister, thus 
rendered doubly dear. Of little avail 
proved the watching eyes of love. Only 
for two short weeks the gentle, patient 
Anne lingered. Then long years came 
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and went, checkering with change the 
destinies of the inmates of Haworth 
parsonage. Yet in the gloom of the 
evening, after the lights were all out in 
the household, Charlotte paced to and 
fro over the cold stone flagging, her 
frail form resting in the sweetly-com- 
forting illusions of fancy against those 
of her dear ones long pillowed in a 
dreamless sleep. Could the vail have 
been lifted during those night vigils, 
she would not have been found com- 
panionless. We can have but faint 
conjecture of the exalted enthusiasm 
of her joy, composing in these privi- 
leged hours of thought those touching 
tributes of affection that adorn the pages 
of her later works. To be enabled 
through the enchantments of fancy to 
place her sisters under more favoring 
circumstances than befell their earthly 
lot —to unfold their noble traits of char- 
acter and their rare intellectual gifts, 
which were but closely-folded buds when 
the frosts of death fell on them, into 
perfect flowers under more propitious 
skies, and at last to extort from the 
world for them its tardy praise—was a 
high privilege which her large nature 
well knew how to prize, increasing a 
thousand fold the keen delight that the 
free play and conscious magnetism of 
the imagination ever award to true 
genius. 

Her love for her sister Maria, on 
whose little sunken grave already had 
fallen the snows of twenty-five Decem- 
bers, had burst forth in undiminished 
ardor in that picture of parting when 
Jane Eyre stole up to Helen Burns’ 
room at midnight to kiss her a long 
good-by, and both lay in each other's 
embrace, talking of Heaven until they 
fell asleep, one to wake on earth, the 
other among the angels. Prompted by 
a love equally deathless and pleasure- 
freighted, on her conception of Shirley, 
of which Emily is the known prototype, 
she so freely poured all the rich mag- 
nificence of her genius—a genius mar- 
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yelous in creative power, Grecian in the 
chaste beauty of its ideals, at times 
fiery and terrible as that of the poet 
Aschylus—that the character stands 
to this day one of the most masterly 
pen-portraitures in the range of Eng- 
lish fiction. Thus about her heart still 
twined the tendrils of old loves, and be- 
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fore her rapt vision passed transfigured 
memories in shining apparel, until her 
summons came to join the company of 
her sisters on moors where no chill 
winds blow, nor black frosts blight the 
heather’s purple bloom. 

Lansing, Mich. 


THE LOST PLEIAD. 


BY MAGGIE LUTE 


YTHOLOGISTS tell us a beauti- 

ful story of one of the brightest of 
the starry hosts of heaven being suddenly 
stricken from among its shining com- 
panions, and disappearing, none knew 
whither. And they say that the grief 
was great in heaven. The stars wept 
and covered their faces with clouds. 

This is mournfully beautiful. How 
touching the idea! There are seven 
sisters playing upon the heavenly lyre, 
when one is taken from their number, 
her chord broken and silent forever. 
Yet this is but mythology, and half the 
beauty of the story is destroyed by this 
simple thought. “It is nottrue.” But 
are there no lost stars? Alas, this is 
too true! 

I knew seven sisters once, to whom 
no symbol more fittingly applied, than 
“beautiful stars,” and one, the brightest 
of their number, is the subject of this 
sketch. 

At night-fall when the Pleiads first 
appeared upon the orient, these, their 
sister Pleiads of earth, sang their even- 
ing song together. But now, alas! one 
voice is mute, one chord is broken, and 
the sister stars cover their faces and 
weep. 

Stella Hope was beautiful and gifted ; 
and oh! how much did those two envied 
gifts cost her! With a heart all full of 
earnest purposes, and noble aspirations, 
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she looked forward to their execution 
and fulfillment with high expectations 
and a joyous heart. I said she was 
gifted. Ah! with a soul full of poetry 
and a heart full of love, was she not 
indeed gifted? In her early childhood 
she would sit, all day long, where the 
sunbeams kissed the waters and the 
zephyrs kissed the trees, and weave a 
woof of bright fancies in the dark warp 
of reality, until her little heart would 
swell and throb with the desire of ex- 
pressing her beautiful thoughts in words, 
and the sparkling tear-drops would 
glisten upon the sunny lashes a moment, 
then falling upon the little sunburnt 
hand lying so listlessly in her lap, they 
would awaken her from the blissful 
dream, and she would sigh to dream 
again. But Stella’s life was by no 
means all dreams; for she was a father- 
less girl, and Fortune, astonished at the 
lavish hand of Nature, forgot to smile. 
The village school gave her a little 
draught of those living waters of knowl- 
edge which, when once sipped, created 
an intense thirst for more. The first 
faint smile of morn found her busy at her 
daily tasks; and the midnight taper 
saw her, with bright head bent low, and 
weary eye fastened to the page, by se- 
vere application, conning the lessons 
for the morrow. 

After awhile she was declared a pro- 
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ficient in all the branches taught in the 
little brown school-house near her home ; 
and then her heart looked forward with 
earnest longing to the broader fields and 
deeper springs of knowledge, and her 
soul panted to be allowed to range there 
at pleasure and quaff of the fountain 
till she should thirst no more. This 
was simp!y impossible, and with a heavy 
heart she resigned the hopes which, 
though faint, had made earth beautiful, 
and plied her daily tasks as faithfully as 
if no hope had been blighted, and no 
darling ambition dashed to the ground. 
But the faithful teacher who had so long 
instructed her, was not willing to see 
this one, the brightest of his little flock, 
thus stayed in her ascent of the rugged 
hill of science, and he determined, if 
possible, to remove all obstacles. It 
seems that nothing is impossible to the 
willing, benevolent heart, and so it 
proved in this case. 

The fulfillment of the hopes of her 
life-time, which had been deferred so 
long as almost to become despair, was 
like a sunbeam breaking through the 
leaden-hued clouds, that so often hide 
the blue sky, till we almost cease to re- 
member that it is blue. Stella went to 
college, and there wandering with Homer 
and Virgil in the classic shades of 
Greece, she matured in charms of mind 
as well as person, until she was ac- 
knowledged to be the most brilliant of 
all her classmates. And as she grace- 
fully delivered the valedictory at the 
Commencement, there was no heart in 
all that vast assembly, unless it were a 
heart of stone, that was not moved to 
the very center, by the glowing elo- 
quence, that seemed to burn as it fell 
from her lips. 

But alas! envy had been sown, years 
ago, in certain little hearts, when the 
teacher said, “ Why cannot you be good, 
like Stella? She never fails to perform 
her task.” And that envy had grown 
with their growth, and now, when the 
Press was loud in praise of the beauti- 
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ful valedictorian, those hearts swelled to 
overflowing with their dark harvest, and 
the first slander-words were spoken. 

When Stella returned to her -village- 
home, strange cold looks were cast upon 
her, and her sensitive spirit discovered 
—or thought it did—sneers upon the 
faces even of those who once met her 
with smiles. She sought the reason, 
and then she heard faint whispers that, 
like the breeze betokening the coming 
storm, grew louder and louder until she 
was overwhelmed by evil reports con- 
cerning her college life, and the means by 
which she, a poor orphan, obtained such 
an expensive education. Then she un- 
dertook to trace them up to their com- 
mencement — alas! poor girl, how soon 
you are lost in the labyrinth! —of 
course no beginning could be found, 
and alas! neither could she see the 
end. Poor Stella! her cheek paled, 
and her step grew slower and heavier 
upon the grass, that once scarcely felt 
her footsteps, as she thought and 
thought till her brain grew wild with 
distracted conjectures. 

Spring came! Beautiful spring! 
flowers smile at thy coming, and the 
waters laugh. But Stella lay upon a 
couch of death. A little bird trilled a 
soft, sweet lay, all day long at her win- 
dow, and in the evening when he had 
hidden his head beneath his wing, and 
slept in the tree-top, Stella sighed, and 
wished that she too might sleep, and an 
angel of God smiled above her pillow. 

Then she called her sisters around 
her, and folding her pale, meek hands 
above the heads of each one, she asked 
God to bless them, and save them from 
the venomous tongue of the malicious. 

“Tam going home,” she said, “ sis- 
ters, farewell! We have sung our last 
evening songs together, for in Heaven 
there is no night, and there our praises 
will always be matin songs of joy. I 
once loved to live, but life is no longer 
beautiful. The arrows of falsehood 
have been darted from the bow of 
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malice, and I am their victim. Yet 
God’s holy will be done! I cannot see 
why I have lived, but His wise purposes 
have been fulfilled, and all is well. 
Still my heart is weak, and there is a 
great weight upon it, crushing out drop 
by drop the current of life, as I think 
of the dark stain that has been cast upon 
me. 0! my Father, must I go to the 
grave with that chilling blight upon my 
fair fame? Yet, ‘Thy will, not mine, 
be done!’” And thus she died. The 
beautiful, the gifted one! And in a 
few short years, not many knew that 
she had lived. Yet, I ween, some there 
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were who could not so easily forget her. 
No; the viper that Remorse had placed 
in their bosoms, as they thought of the 
gentle, loving being, whom their false- 
hood had crushed into the grave; the 
pale face of the murdered innocent; 
and the thin hands that had been reached 
forth in blessing upon others from that 
dying couch, haunted their pillows at 
night, and stung their souls, till she 
could not be forgotten. 

Reader beware of the scorpion that 
a guilty conscience will surely visit upon 
the slanderer! 


EAST AND WEST. 


BY G. NELSON SMITH. 


N The Nation’s criticism of Mr. 

Lowell’s Essay “On a certain Conde- 
scension in Foreigners,” which appears 
in that journal of December 24th, we 
find the following significant expression : 
“ America has moved West of late, and 
has grown in the grace of indiffer- 
ence.” Here we had proposed to stop 
our quotation, and use it as a kind of 
text for what we had to say. But the 
writer says a few other things that are 
too tempting to be resisted. So let us 
have them. He says, “Senator Zacha- 
riah Chandler, or Senator Nye, have 
less care, we imagine, as to what the 
Times or the Edinburgh Review thinks 
about American affairs, than Senator 
Everett had some fifteen or twenty years 
ago. They see too much land, and too 
many miles put into corn,” and shoot 
too many buffalos from the windows of 
the cars that are going to connect New 
York with China. We observe that our 


Californian travelers now-a-days go to 
Europe to chaff that continent and neigh- 
boring parts of Asia, and do not at all 
Write such books of travel as Dr. Pea- 


body’s and our other Eastern visitors to 
the old shrines. Nothing is sacred to 
these sapeurs of old institutions and 
makers of new. 

The fact remains that the new men 
are far more careless of foreign opinion 
than the old ones, and the new men are 
to be, are now, almost, the country. 
And it is true, that Mr. Lowell holds, in 
all its intensity — and he does not leave 
it unexpressed in the essay before us — 
“the faith in America which some of 
the faithful blindly hold, and hold al- 
loyed with worse things than a desire 
that we should be, not merely big and 
rich, not merely great even, but also 
fine and beautiful.” 

These words are not merely remarka- 
ble as showing an Eastern man’s esti- 
mate of the resources and destiny of the 
Great West, but as touching, with 
striking truth, the key-note of the char- 
acteristic differences of the two grand 
elements of our country’s life: the East 
and the West. 

The East is characterized by age, 
maturity, permanency, finish, wealth, 
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intelligence, refinement and art, coupled 
with ever so little but plainly percepti- 
ble tinges of circumscribedness of views 
and habits, a certain over-precision re- 
garding the old ways; a certain timidity 
—we may safely call it for the most 
part—a sort of conscientious caution 
in trying new things; just the least 
little fear lest the venturesome young age 
may, with too smart a blow of the ham- 
mer of enterprise, shatter some choice 
fossil relic of the past. 

The West is characterized by its im- 
mensity of comparatively undeveloped 
resources; by the grand extent of all 
things in its possession, its territory, 
rivers, lakes, railroads, telegraph lines, 
and everything else in proportion; by 
its ability to do everything it does on a 
corresponding immense scale; to do 
farming by hundreds where others do it 
by acres, and similarly of other things ; 
by its rapidity of growth and develop- 
ment of resources, building large cities, 
opening, subduing and cultivating large 
countries, forming large states, stretch- 
ing out immense lines of commercial 
land and water communication—all in 
an unprecedentedly short space of time 
by its inaugurating new methods, cus- 
toms, habits, institutions, which, by the 
past, would have been pronounced im- 
possible; by its trying all manner of 
hitherto impracticable experiments ; by 
a kind of audacious independence and 
disregard of all the old land-marks of 
thought and action, and an off-hand, 
dashing way of making new ones of its 
own, and when it has made them and 
does not like them, of making new 
ones, and yet again new ones, till it 
does like them, if that should ever be; 
and so with all this it is very promi- 
nently characterized by a constantly 
changing, fluctuating, unformed, rough- 
hewn state, which gives many features 
of Western life the appearance, as much 
as anything, of a kind of great, impos- 
sible, rude phantasmagoria, with a dash 
of unreality, uncertainty and insecurity, 
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and an unfinished, unpolished crudeness 
which is very justly distasteful, if not 
shocking, to the finer susceptibilities of 
an older and maturer life. 

So the East and the West stand over 
against each other, not as opposites, not 
as antagonists, not as rivals even, but 
as complements of each other; each 
having what the other lacks and needs; 
each needing to receive from the other 
that which will make it more full and 
perfect. Each has its excellencies by 
which it may help the other; each has 
its imperfections that render it depend- 
ent upon the good offices of the other. 
The East has an age and maturity that 
the West must, for a long time to come, 
be lacking in. It has, in consequence, 
acquired a fullness of growth that the 
West cannot for many years attain. 
And with its accumulated wealth, com- 
fort and luxury, it has attained to an 
ease, leisure, culture, and social, literary 
and artistic finish, and so in the position 
and power which these things give, has 
risen to an excellence not yet possible 
in the young, immature, unfinished 
West. And it cannot fail to make the 
influence of this excellence felt in help- 
ing the West more rapidly and surely 
to attain a like excellence. It can send 
of its abounding wealth and luxuries to 
the far West ; it can give out the influ- 
ence of its literature and refinement to 
help to mold the not yet formed ele- 
ments of the Western mind. It can 
afford many useful suggestions from its 
long and mature experience to aid in 
the working out of the constantly oc- 
curring problems which the great, new, 
untried life of the West presents. And 
last, not least, it can send out into the 
great West its men and women, to peo- 
ple its broad acres, to fill them with its 
strong, intelligent and cultivated life. 
From all these, and doubtless many 
other sources, the West is destined to 
receive, as it already has received, great 
benefit in the development of its resour- 
ces. And yet it will not, it cannot take 
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them in their entirety, unmodified, un- 
changed. That certain closely defined, 
and circumscribed precision of thought 
and action that has grown up in that 

jon of our country that boasts its 
“land of steady habits,” is all unfitting 
the great, broad, free West. It is im- 
possible that more broad and liberal 
forms of thought and action should not 
grow up more consonant with the 
breadth and freedom of the wide realm, 
and the new young age in which the 
West has grown. The East grew up in 
a situation, if not less grand and sub- 
lime, at least less broad and expansive 
than the West; but, what is more po- 
tent in its effects, nearer the old conser- 
vative age, and less under the influence 
of the young revolutionary age of ad- 
vancement that is now sweeping all old 
things away, and “making all things 
new.” So that the East has grown up 
with some things that pertain to the 
old, of which the West will be more 
likely to grow up free and untrammeled. 
It is highly improbable that any portion 
of the West can ever grow into that 
state of things comprehended in the 
expression, “ Land of steady habits ;” 
where everything must be done accord- 
ing to prescribed rules established by 
ancestral usage and authority; where 
no doctor can practice unless he comes 
in the regular succession into the old 
ancestral stand; and no lawyer can 
plead, or minister preach, except by 
permission of the selectmen. The peo- 
ple that are now growing up in the young 
West will not be likely to do anything 
because it has been done before and 
somebody has prescribed that it shall 
bedone. Let one come West, ever so 
thoroughly imbued with the idea that 
there is only one precise way that any- 
thing can be thought or done, that he 
cannot eat with anything but a silver 
fork without almost committing a crime, 
and he will soon be likely to conclude 
that one can use nothing better than 
cast iron, or even the woodsman’s knife 
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and still be a gentleman; or that he can 
appear in nothing more a la mode than 
nature’s own covering for the hands, or 
that a dignified matron can be free 
enough with the requirements of Dame 
Fashion to wear a hat instead of the 
prescribed bonnet, and be a lady still. 
And in general he will be likely to con- 
clude (somewhat more likely, we think, 
than he would under more precise East- 
ern training), that there are several 
ways in which things may be done, and 
that as pleasant as certain prescribed 
modes may be to follow, yet life may 
exist without them, and be quite good, 
true and even intelligent and cultivated. 
Here we are reminded of the remark 
we lately heard made by one of the 
most cultivated gentlemen we ever met 
in the West, himself originally from the 
East. He said, “Your Eastern mate- 
rial is excellent to send here and bring 
out.” There is a certain bringing out 
that the contact. with the broad, free 
West can more fully accomplish than 
anything else we know of, for any mind, 
from wherever it may come. It is not 
boastfully, nor with any decrying the 
inferiority of other sections, but as the 
plain, simple statement of what must 
be an acknowledged fact, that we confi- 
dently say that the reflex influence of 
the West upon the East, in enlarging 
and freeing its character and institutions 
from a touch of narrowness which has 
grown up with it from the past, will be 
as great and as beneficial as the more 
refining influence which the East exerts 
upon the West. 

From what we think has been made 
evident of the general characteristics 
and relations of the East and West we 
can judge something of their literature. 
The East has hitherto, with probably 
greater justice than is always admitted 
by Western men, held almost a monop- 
oly in the world of letters. And still 
for a time it would seem that, fairly, the 
East must hold the preponderance of 
power in literary matters. The Western 
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people have not the leisure that those 
of the East are privileged with. They 
have their world, the civilized part of it, 
almost all tomake. They must be busy 
to do it. They have undertaken what 
few people ever before undertook, in 
half a century, and as much less as 
possible, to build a civilized world as 
grand and perfect, rich and costly as 
the old world has been able to build in 
a decade of centuries. And they have 
done pretty well at it. One would sup- 
pose that, centuries ago, Eastern cities 
had sown seeds all over the West, and 
young New Yorks and Bostons had 
sprung up all over the West, and had 
become about full grown, too. But the 
people of the West have had to work 
for this. And they will have to work 
yet, for a long time, so that there will 
be fewer in the West that can give their 
exclusive or even very considerable at- 
tention to the finer pursuits that require 
especial leisure and culture. 

A gentleman who has grown up al- 


most with the West, and has had, per. 
haps, as large experience and made as 
true and just observations and conclu. 
sions regarding it as any one we know, 
said, in conversation the other day, “We 
are too busy for the West to be over. 
stocked very soon with literary men.” 
It is true, and this is the reason, we 
think, rather than any real lack of 
talent, that the East has held the bal- 
ance of literary power. Our Eastern 
cousins seem to have taken it as a want 
of ability, judging by the rather ‘exclu- 
sive attention paid to their own talent. 
But we have faith that the day will 
come, and has already come, when such 
enterprises as the Western Moyraty 
will call out such talent as will show us 
that it is here, and only needs encour- 
agement to leave its other busy bustling 
forms of life for the quieter pursuits of 
art and letters. We should not at all be 
surprised to be reminded some fine day, 
that if the sun does rise in the East, it 
spends at least half the day in the West. 


THE MODERN ANCXUS. 


BY M. HUGUNIN. 


The ancient Anceeus, King of the Samians, leaving a cup of wine untasted to pursue a boar, by 
which he was killed, gave rise to the proverb, “There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip.” The 
modern Anceus, boasting no royal blood, to avoid being bored, accepted certain hospitalities which 
(figuratively) killed him, bringing forcibly to mind the same musty proverb. | 


N 1848 Daniel Scoop was the out- 
of-doors agent and collector of the 
wholesale house of Dryvahed Brothers, 
dealers in staple dry-goods, then doing 
business on William street, New York. 
The jobbing transactions of that pe- 
riod were conducted upon principles 
which are now happily considered ruin- 
ous. The retail dealers of the new 
West, comprising Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana and Iowa, purchased 
large quantities of merchandise from 
Eastern houses almost wholly upon time, 
giving notes, without a shadow of se- 
curity, payable in twelve, eighteen and 


twenty-four months. The farmers, set- 
tled upon the productive prairies, bought 
heavily of the country merchants, at 4 
credit of from three to nine months— 
paying their hired laborers with goods 
instead of money, and frequently mort- 
gaging their farms to secure their in- 
debtedness. One firm, who came within 
my knowledge, held mortgages to the 
value of sixty thousand dollars upon 
farms in two contiguous counties. 
Sometimes the Western dealer in 
mixed merchandise, having on his hands 
a stock valued at nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars, for the payment of 
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which Eastern parties held his unse- 
cured paper for probably ninety thou- 
sand, payable at some time between 
one and two years after date, would 
manage to dispose of his goods in job- 
lots to the keepers of smaller stores, in 
newer localities, for cash, at a very ma- 
terial reduction in prices from those in 
the original invoices. Then, by the day 
at which his second notes became due— 
his “first and third unpaid”—he was 
ready to fail in business and retire to 
private life with a snug competency, 
while his Eastern creditors were happy 
if they succeeded in realizing ten per 
cent. of their debts by the seizure of his 
visible assets. 

Overdrawn as this statement may ap- 
pear, it is unfortunately verified by the 
records of harassed and ruined jobbers 
in the commercial cities of the Atlantic 
coast, who never recovered from the 
evils of a system of credit that pos- 
sessed no virtue beyond its liberality. 
“Any one,” it was said, in those days, 
“who can afford a clean shirt and a 
broadcloth coat, if he hails from the 
West, may buy a stock of goods upon 
credit in New York or Boston.” This 
expression has an air of exaggeration 
about it, but it was a just corollary 
upon the spirit of the times. Overtrad- 
ing by all classes was the evil of the 
day. The Eastern markets were glutted 
with merchandise, and the jobbers ex- 
erted themselves to extend their sales 
into all the towns in the Valley of the 
Mississippi. Hence, Daniel Scoop and 
agents of his class became a necessity. 
Their situations were no sinecures. 
There was always somebody to look 
after, to collect from, to close out. And 
Mr. Scoop was considered an “A No. 1” 
man in this department of mercantile 
industry. Shrewd, moral and gentle- 
manly, he filled a large place in the 
estimation of his employers. 

“Mr. Scoop,” said the senior partner 
of Dryvahed Brothers, one afternoon in 
November, “you must go West to-night 
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and close up Billings, at Blandville. 
His paper is all overdue, and we hear 
that he manages badly. Honest enough, 
too, we learn, but embarrassed by the 
non-payment of heavy debts that are 
not secured, which are probably dead 
Still we are in hopes that you 
will find sufficient stock remaining in 
his hands to save us, if you start at 
once.” 

The first train for the West, that eve- 
ning, carried Daniel Scoop out of New 
York, with imperative orders in his 
pocket to take possession of Billings’ 
store. 


losses. 


Now Billings, of Blandville, “honest 
enough,” as Mr. Dryvahed had inti- 
mated, deserved that character, but his 
tact was not commensurate with his 
commercial ambition. While the other 
merchants of the village kept upon 
their shelves goods of no better quality 
or variety, nor sold them cheaper to the 
farmers, to be paid for “in the fall,” 
they were more careful in obtaining 
ample security for their accounts, often 
leaving no indemnity for Billings, and 
but little prospect of his ever collecting 
a quarter of his just dues. All of his 
original capital had been absorbed in 
this manner, and, although he had an 
excellent stock remaining, worth at 
least thirty thousand dollars, appear- 
ances seemed to indicate that none of 
his creditors, except Dryvahed Brothers, 
would ever recover a penny from him. 

One of the most enterprising firms 
in Blandville, and engaged in the same 
branch of trade, prospered greatly under 
the name of Snapp, Ketchum & Prey. 
Rumor gave them credit, almost as ex- 
tensive as that given to them by East- 
ern jobbers, for excessive shrewdness 
in making bargains, and more, if pos- 
sible, in securing payments from their 
doubtful customers. They held paper 
for immense sums, every note covered 
by a first mortgage, and bought goods 
upon better terms than any other house 
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in the county. Men might call them dis- 
honest —and there were men who, with 
unqualified denunciation, did so call 
them—but as long as wealth flowed 
in, and mortgages upon valuable farms 
accumulated in their safes, they main- 
tained a fair share of “respectability,” 
and never lacked defenders and advo- 
cates. Respectability often means noth- 
ing more than respect for money. Snapp 
belonged to a very respectable orthodox 
church, owned a pew, and with his fam- 
ily regularly attended the services on 
Sunday. It is worthy of honorable men- 
tion, however, that the church did not 
always tolerate the grasping propensi- 
ties of its brother. Once, twice, and 
again, had Snapp been arraigned at the 
ecclesiastical bar, to answer for some 
outrageous speculation whereby a neigh- 
bor had suffered. Confession and re- 
quital promptly followed; for he could 
not have prospered so easily outside of 
the sacred pale, nor could the church 
forego his occasional contributions to 
its treasury. Therefore hé maintained 
his membership in the fane where his 
wife and daughters worshiped with a 
sincerity that undoubtedly covered many 
of his misdemeanors in the sight of the 
congregation. The other partners of 
the firm were not church-going men. 
They established themselves upon no 
assumed virtues, but gloried in their in- 
dividual sharpness. 

About the first man whom Mr. Scoop 
encountered after reaching Blandville, 
and before he had time to register his 
name at the Eagle Hotel, was Snapp. 
They had met before, during some busi- 
ness operations, in New York City. A 
mutual, not to saya cordial, recognition 
resulted in some feverish inquiries, on 
the part of the agent, as to the appar- 
ent soundness of Billings, and his pros- 
pects. Snapp comprehended Scoop’s 
mission at a glance. With singular 
adroitness he admitted, confidentially, 
his doubts of the ability of Billings to 
support his position as a merchant much 
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longer, but deemed him not altogether 
in danger of an immediate collapse. 
At this point in the conversation Scoop 
confided to Snapp, “to go no further,” 
his orders to close up the business of 
Billings at once, in the interest of Dryva- 
hed Brothers. Snapp acknowledged the 
wisdom and safety of such a measure, 
but, on the score of his friendship for 
the embarrassed merchant, begged the 
agent to withhold his papers until Mon- 
day. It was then three o’clock on Sat. 
urday afternoon. “In the meantime,” 
said Snapp, “come to my house and 
stay over the Sabbath. My wife and 
daughters will be glad to have you for 
their guest, and to-morrow we can prom- 
ise you such a sermon from our minister 
as you can’t hear every Sunday, even 
in New York. We shall be pleased to 
have you with us.” 

Scoop had no partiality for a lonely 
Sunday at a country hotel, when so 
much hospitality, with the society of 
several young ladies, was so kindly 
offered to him, and, yielding to the sug- 
gestion of the portly Snapp, he decided 
to leave poor Billings in quietude until 
Monday, and at once accepted the invi- 
tation. 

Mrs. Snapp and her daughters re- 
ceived him cordially, and in a few mo- 
ments he was snugly established as 
their favored guest. Fortunate Scoop! 
He felt that he was already compen- 
sated for the tedious journey which he 
had undergone. 

Snapp, meanwhile, had excused him- 
self from remaining at the family man- 
sion, owing to the pressure of business, 
and soon afterward was deep in confer- 
ence with his partners upon a subject 
that appeared to absorb all their atten- 
tion during the brief time that the dis- 
cussion occupied. At its close Ketchum 
walked slowly into Billings’ store, Snapp 
went home to entertain his guest, and 
Prey remained in the counting-room to 
dispatch the business of the day and 
finish that of the week. 
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Billings sat behind his stove, that 
afternoon, meditating with considera- 
ble discouragement upon his prospects. 
He had a well-chosen variety of mer- 
chandise on his shelves and in his 
cellar, the whole really worth thirty 
thousand dollars ; but he owed an equal 
sum, and he had, besides, only a ledger 
filled with bad debts, amounting to quite 
as much more. Indeed, the profits of 
his cash sales, during the autumn, had 
barely paid his expenses, and his col- 
lections had merely served to prolong 
his miserable existence as a merchant. 
While other stores in the village were 
filled, that afternoon, with profitable 
customers, his was almost deserted. 
No wonder that he yielded to the 
“blues.” As he sat ruminating upon 
his affairs, in walked Ketchum, with a 
cordial “How are you?” and, seating 
himself, he proceeded, cautiously, to 
wring a bitter confession from Billings 
as to his misfortunes in trade. Ketch- 


um saw in Billings a man steeped to 


the lips in care and disappointment, 
and disheartened. Directly he beheld 
the same man pale and overcome with 
shame and fear, and trembling like one 
who suddenly comes upon the verge of 
a precipice. For Ketchum had dis- 
closed to the unhappy merchant the 
arrival of Scoop in Blandville, and its 
inevitable consequences. But there was 
a gleam of comfort, also, in knowing 
that Snapp had waylaid the agent and 
caged him. Any respite, even until 
Monday, was hailed as a relief. He 
could reason again. 

When the sun went down that eve- 
ning, the books of Snapp, Ketchum & 
Prey showed a fresh entry of ten thou- 
sand dollars in cash paid for merchan- 
dise. 

Three hours later, a horse and car- 
riage, occupied by one man, left Bland- 
ville by an obscure thoroughfare. A 
mile beyond the village, the vehicle 
halted and took in Mr. Billings, muffled 
to the eyes, and his carpet-bag. Then 
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it went on again across the country, 
rattling over the prairie with a fierce 
rapidity, as if it defied pursuit. 

At half past eight o’clock, the same 
evening, the doors and shutters of Bil- 
lings’ store were carefully closed and 
fastened. Inside, then, with the air of 
men who proposed to work all night, a 
dozen clerks commenced taking account 
of the stock on hand, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Prey. 

Sunday morning came, and, after par- 
taking of a capital breakfast, Mr. Scoop 
accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Snapp and 
their daughters to their house of wor- 
ship. Mr. Scoop was not insensible to 
the beauty and pleasing manners of the 
young ladies as he shared the pew with 
them; nor did the sermon disappoint 
him. On the whole, it was better than 
he had expected, and he returned to the 
mansion of his entertainers edified and 
delighted. A dinner, not exactly epi- 
curean, but excellent after a sermon 
and served by fair hands, increased his 
satisfaction. Even the rainy afternoon 
and evening that followed brought no 
dullness, for conversation and mild 
flirtations in the cozy parlors blotted 
out all remembrance of the outer 
gloom, and even poor Billings was for- 
gotten. 

All that day, the dozen clerks, relieved 
at intervals by others, and, unmindful of 
the fourth Commandment, pulled down, 
examined, weighed, measured and re- 
placed the contents of Billings’ store, 
making their exits and entrances by a 
rear door, soberly and quietly, like men 
who did not care to attract attention to 
themselves. 

In the edge of the evening, Snapp, 
Ketchum & Prey, well matched masters 
of business, met in their counting-room 
and compared notes, laughing together 
with sly grimaces, wishing a pleasant 
journey to Billings, and a world of en- 
joyment to Mr. Scoop in the society of 
Mrs. and the Misses Snapp. 

All that night the work of inventory- 
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ing Billings’ stock continued, undis- 
turbed by the curiosity of such villagers 
as were abroad in the rain. 

At seven o’clock on Monday morning, 
just as Mr. Scoop, after a most refresh- 
ing sleep, into which dreams of love- 
liness- alone had intruded, descended 
from his dormitory to partake of an 
early breakfast at Mr. Snapp’s table, 
clerks were taking down the shutters 
of Billings’ store—at least the sign 
above the front entrance still bore the 
name of Billings—and otherwise pre- 
pared it for the reception of customers, 
having carefully removed all traces of 
their secret labors of the previous thir- 
ty-six hours. Mr. Scoop enjoyed his 
breakfast, but Mr. Billings and his (ill) 
fortunes now shared his attention; for 
the agent had a true conception of the 
severer duties of life, as well as of its 
amenities. And this trait manifested 
itself as soon as he had laid down his 
knife and fork. Rising from the table, 
he encased himself in his overcoat, 
bade the ladies a temporary “ good- 
by,” and walked away from the house 
with an expression in his countenance 
that boded little lenity for poor Billings. 
As for Mr. Snapp, Scoop had not seen 
him since the previous evening, but a 
plea of pressing business, preferred by 
his good lady, accounted for his absence 
from the morning meal. 

As Scoop entered the store upon 
which his thoughts had centered since 
he finished his breakfast, a glance sat- 
isfied him that, whatever else might be 
wrong with Billings’ business, his goods 
—which had been newly and tastefully 
arranged —appeared to be abundant 
and attractive, and, possibly, the claims 
of Dryvahed Brothers might, after all, 
be amply secured, without resorting to 
extremities. His first inquiry was for 
Billings. 

“Not in yet, sir,” replied a clerk, 
winking at another clerk beyond. 

“How soon do you expect him?” 
continued Scoop. 
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“Tt is now about his usual hour for 
coming,” answered the clerk. 

“ Then I will wait for him;” and the 
agent seated himself by the stove, to- 
tally unobservant of the many intelli- 
gent nods, winks and smiles which the 
entire corps of clerks were exchanging 
among themselves as he did so. 

A few minutes elapsed, when in came 
Mr. Prey, followed soon afterward by 
Mr. Ketchum. The latter, Scoop mis- 
took for Billings. 

“T am not Mr. Billings,” said Ketch- 
um; “ Mr. Billings is not in town.” 

“Not in town!” exclaimed the agent, 
jumping up in sudden alarm; “ why, 
where is he?” 

“ He left town on Saturday,” replied 
Ketchum, “but I really do not know 
where he has gone.” 

“Bless my soul, Mr. Snapp!” con- 
tinued Scoop, as his host entered the 
store at that moment; “do tell me— 
has Billings bolted ?” 

“ Possibly,” said Snapp, with well de- 
fined coolness. “Our house having 
purchased his stock and fixtures last 
week, he had little to detain him in 
town, and if he heard of your being 
here, probably he has hastened his de- 
parture to avoid meeting you.” 

“Sold!” “Gone!” “ Swindled!” 
These three words danced before Scoop’s 
eyes in characters of fire. Snapp, 
Ketchum & Prey in possession of Bil- 
lings’ assets by purchase! Billings 
gone, and Dryvahed Brothers swindled 
out of thirty thousand dollars! For 
five minutes Scoop labored under tem- 
porary insanity. Then he asked per- 
mission to see the bill of sale from 
Billings. It was shown him, dated on 
Saturday, with a consideration of thirty 
thousand dollars. (Oh, Prey!) Even 
Scoop could find nothing therein to 
condemn. 

“Why didn’t you tell me so on Sat- 
urday, Mr. Snapp,” he asked, turning 
to the head of the firm, with anger in 
his tones, “instead of pulling the wool 
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over my eyes, and treating me like a 
prince in your own house? Was it fair 
to swindle me so?” 

“Swindle,” said Ketchum, “is an 
unseemly word, and, furthermore, ac- 
tionable in law. Either keep a civil - 
tongue in your head, young man, or 
leave our store. The swindle is hardly 
apparent, although I am, I may as well 
confess, quite pleased that Billings has 
not fallen into your clutches. Where 
he is I know not, and it is a source of 
satisfaction to all of us that you do 
not!” 

Scoop could say nothing more—do 
nothing more, except to go back to 
New York. There were few telegraph 
lines and railroads in the West, in those 
days, and none in the vicinity of the 
village; nothing but circuitous and 
lonely routes, traversed by slow steam- 
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boats and slower stages. Billings was 
somewhere out of his reach, with ten 
thousand dollars on his person, and 
becoming more cheerful with every ad- 
ditional mile of travel that separated 
him from Blandville and the Sheriff. 

Scoop went home and reported his 
failure, saying as little as possible of 
his own short-comings, with a view of 
retaining his situation. Fortunately for 
Dryvahed Brothers they continued to 
employ him, for no man, ever after- 
ward, had reason to complain of the 
carelessness or lenity of Daniel Scoop 
when he was upon the track of a delin- 
quent debtor. Billings migrated to a 
distant city, where he retrieved his for- 
tunes, but his account on the ledger of 
Dryvahed Brothers went over to the 
wrong side of Profit and Loss. 


ARIZONA TERRITORY. 


BY A. G. BRACKETT. 


RIZONA is said to mean “silver- 

bearing”—why or wherefore no 
one can tell, It is certainly rock-bear- 
ing, and, aside from its water courses 
and the valleys adjacent thereto, pos- 
sesses no great amount of land which 
will serve for agricultural purposes, 
though it has many plains of vast 
extent well-fitted for grazing, and on 
which, in years to come, immense herds 
of cattle, horses, sheep and goats will 
be reared. It is bounded on the north 
by the State of Nevada and the Terri- 
tory of Utah; east by New Mexico; 
south by the Mexican State of Sonora, 
and west by California, from which it 
is separated by the Colorado river. The 
Gila river runs through the Territory 
from east to west and empties into the 
Colorado, and thus divides the country ; 
and along this stream is some of the 


best land in that section of the Union. 
Many mines exist in the Territory which 
are doubtless rich in silver and gold, but 
with few exceptions they are not profit- 
able, and have thus far been a source 
of annoyance and loss to their owners. 
South of Arizona, and near the line which 
separates it from Sonora, there is a place 
called Plancha de la Plata, or the Silver 
Bar, where in 1776 the Spaniards found 
a lump of pure silver which weighed 
three thousand pounds. This is no ro- 
mance, as the plancha is now kept as 
a curiosity in the Museum in the City 
of Mexico. 

In order to reach Arizona from the 
Pacific side of the continent, it is neces- 
sary to go to San Pedro or San Diego 
and thence travel across the country 
on horseback or in an ambulance to 
Fort Yuma, which is situated on the 
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Colorado river. The trip across is 
sometimes pleasant enough, though 
that portion of it which is known as 
the Colorado Desert presents obstacles 
which are serious both to men and ani- 
mals. There is not much water on the 
desert, and what there is, is often so im- 
pregnated with alkali as to be almost 
unfit for drinking purposes. Added to 
this is the fact that for miles together 
the road is over a bed of loose sand, 
which is terribly fatiguing to animals 
and pedestrians. Another disagreeable 
feature is the intense heat which pre- 
vails through the greater portion of the 
year on this desert, and which is at 
times almost suffocating. But perse- 
verance will accomplish almost every- 
thing, and it is especially desirable on 
this road. There are stations along at 
different places, ranging from twenty to 
thirty miles apart, where such water as 
the country affords can be obtained, as 
well as hay and grass for the ani- 
mals. The eastern end of the route is 
through Mexican territory, as it is im- 
possible, on account of mountain ridges, 
to make a road without passing over a 
portion of Lower California, which still 
belongs to the Mexican Government. 
The military post at Fort Yuma is eight 
miles north of the boundary line, and 
near the point where the Gila river 
empties into the Colorado. This post 
is noted as being the hottest of any in 
the United States. It is built on a bold 
limestone bluff, the barracks being white- 
washed, and presenting in this sterile 
land a cheerful appearance. After cross- 
ing the Colorado, we find ourselves in 
Arizona Territory, in an adobe village 
which rejoices in the name of Arizona 
City. This city, which is perhaps the 
second or third in point of population 
in the Territory, contains about four 
hundred inhabitants, made up in great 
part of Mexicans and Indians —the 
tribes of Mohaves and Yumas being 
represented in greater numbers than 
those of any other. There are four or 
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five creditable stores here, kept by 
Americans, and here, too, is the head. 
quarters of the Colorado Steam Navi. 
gation Company, which owns several 
neat steamboats which navigate the Col. 


* orado river in connection with sail ves. 


sels, and bring freight down from San 
Francisco, along the Pacific coast, round 
the peninsula of Lower California, and 
thence up the Gulf of California to the 
mouth of the Colorado river. This 
steam navigation company has been of 
immense benefit to this section of the 
country, and its enterprising owners 
and managers have reaped golden gains 
from their thrift and determination to 
succeed against all obstacles. They 
have tried to send steamboats up the 
Gila river, but on account of shoals 
and sand-bars have met with no success, 
and it has been abandoned as imprac- 
ticable. 

After repairing wagons and laying in 
a fresh supply of provisions, the traveler 
is prepared for the march toward Tue- 
son. It is not absolutely necessary to 
carry your own private stores along, as 
there are stations along at intervals on 
the whole road where a person can get 
a fair meal of victuals and a place 
where you can sleep under shelter; but 
on the whole it is better to carry your 
own bedding and your own flour, bacon, 
sugar, coffee, etc., and thus you can be 
perfectly independent. A ride of a few 
hours brings you to Gila City, and as 
your ideas of a city are always con- 
nected with something like a display of 
houses, a feeling something akin to dis- 
appointment is apt to spring up in your 
breast when you find the whole “city” 
consists of a fair-looking house made of 
adobes and a barn which is sadly in 
need of repairs. No other effort at 
building is seen, except some deserted 
chimneys and the foundations of what 
was once a flourishing beginning for 4 
gold quartz crushing-mill. The inhab- 
itant of this “city” was solitary and 
alone. He seemed to have imbibed 
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pretty freely of his own whisky, of which 
there was a goodly store in bottles, mixed 
up with sardine-boxes, on his shelves, 
and was in a singularly free and easy 
and communicative state of mind. He 
bought up the fine gold which the In- 
dians and Mexicans got out of the dry 
diggings in the mountains on the right- 
hand side of the road, and had a fair 
show of it when he opened his recepta- 
cle for it—which was the section of a 
reed with a stopper in it—and exposed 
it to view. He said the Indians aver- 
aged about half a dollar a day, and the 
supply could never be exhausted. This 
I believe to be true; but as no water 
can be found on the mountains, these 
diggings in our day and generation will 
be comparatively worthless. The next 
town we find is Orville, near the banks 
of the Gila, and this, if anything, ap- 
pears to be more effectually “played 
out” than Gila City. It must be borne 
in mind that these towns were once 
flourishing places and contained quite 
a respectable population. ~Now, if no 
one were near to tell you you were in 
town, your own senses would scarcely 
lead you to such a conclusion. 

The road continues along in a general 
direction up the river —sometimes near 
it and at other times some distance 
from it. Considerable vegetation is seen 
along at different places, and what par- 
ticularly excites the admiration and as- 
tonishment of a stranger is the sight of 
the giant cactus, or petahaya—called 
also the soarra — whieh rears its gigan- 
tic green trunk in every direction. It is 
a plain shrub, a foot or two in diameter, 
and from thirty to fifty feet in height, 
armed with immense spines or thorns 
which stick out in all directions. In 
the autumn a most delicious crimson 
fruit grows on the top of this cactus, 
which is eagerly sought after by the In- 
dians, 

There is some fair timber on the 
banks of the river, though generally it 
18 cottonwood, 
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After several days of pleasant jour- 
neying, we reach the Maricopa Wells. 
These seem to be water-holes in the bed 
of the river Santa Cruz, which rises many 
miles to the eastward, and has sunk in 
the vicinity of this place. Here are 
settled the Maricopa and Pima In- 
dians, who are, without doubt, farther 
advanced toward civilization than any 
Indians on this continent who have not 
been taught by white men. They have 
several villages hereabouts, containing 
many lodges, well built, and rendered 
comfortable. They have several large 
fields, in which they raise corn, wheat, 
pumpkins, squashes, ete., ete., and own 
many fine horses. Were it not that 
these Indians are peaceful, and friendly 
disposed toward the whites, it would be 
almost impossible for white men to live 
in this Territory at all. As it is, they 
are very proud of saying that they do not 
know the color of a white man’s blood ; 
thereby showing that no white man 
has ever been killed by them. Two or 
three companies of these Indians were, 
at one time, mustered into the United 
States service, whereof one was com- 
manded by our present excellent Min- 
ister to China, Hon. J. Ross Browne; 
another was commanded by Captain 
Juan Chivera, a most black and ragged 
Maricopa savage, and withal, a head 
chief among them. As soldiers, they 
did pretty well, but their belief in 
charms and witchcraft impaired their 
efficiency; as, when out scouting, if the 
witches said return, return they would, 
and neither threats nor entreaties could 
prevail upon them to proceed further. 
This was also the case when they killed 
a hostile Apache; then they returned 
at once to their homes to have a war- 
dance and pow-wow. Some of these 
Indians are good-looking, and the 
squaws are sometimes called hand- 
some. Among the diegnos of Lower 
California are some fine specimens of 
Indians, and the handsomest savage 
that ever visited our camp was one of 
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them. He was a young fellow—about 
seventeen years of age—six feet four 
inches high, and as straight as an 
arrow—a splendid specimen of manly 
beauty. 

These Indians make their own blan- 
kets and baskets, and sometimes are 
really finely made and evince consider- 
able skill. There is a large reservation 
set apart for these people by the Govern- 
ment, and at the Wells there is a good 
store filled with goods which the traders 
keep especially for their trade. There 
are several thousands of them who live 
here in great content and are becoming 
wealthy through honest toil. 

From Fort Yuma to the end of the 
reservation of the Pimas little danger is 
to be apprehended from hostile Apaches, 
but thence on it is considered very un- 
safe to travel unless a considerable 
number are together and all well armed. 

Between the Maricopa Wells and the 
Picacho there are several places which 
are considered extremely dangerous, as 
the country is covered with a dense 
growth of mesquite and prickly pears 
which furnish fine places of conceal- 
ment for savage foes. From there to 
Tucson there is also considerable dan- 
ger of Indians in ambush. 

Tucson is an old Mexican town near 
the banks of the Santa Cruz river, and is 
at present the capital ofthe Territory. It 
has been settled about a hundred years 
and contains a population of three or 
four thousand souls. Along the river 
there is a wide valley which is well 
cultivated and which yields abundant 
crops. Here are the ruins of an old 
Mission which was formerly used by 
the Indians. The town is not remarka- 
bly well laid out, though it contains 
some buildings which are really credit- 
able. The Court House — used also asa 
State House —is a fine building, con- 
sidering the position of the Territory, 
and the great distance which has to be 
passed over in bringing goods, supplies 
and building material to this point. In 
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the vicinity of Tucson there is no really 
good timber, and what there is, is diff. 
cult to be obtained on account of In- 
dians. A fine Catholic church is being 
built on the main plaza which will be 
an ornament to the place. There are 
several excellent stores here, and a con- 
siderable trade is carried on with the 
Mexican State of Sonora. 

Eight miles from Tucson is the Mis- 
sion church of San Xavier del Bac, 
which is a splendid specimen of archi- 
tecture and is without a superior, in 
point of beauty, on the whole Pacific 
coast north of Mexico. This was built 
seventy or eighty years ago and contin- 
ued in a flourishing condition until 
1824, when the Mexican Revolution 
took place and the whole church prop- 
erty was secularized. Since then it has 
gone measurably to decay. It is true 
that the Papago Indians, who live 
around and near the church, try to 
keep it up, but they have no regular 
pastor and there is no one to take an 
interest either in the church or in the 
Indians themselves. The interior of 
this church is as rich as can be made 
through gold and silver, and the church 
vessels are of pure and massive plate. 

Below Tucson is another town of im- 
portance called Tubac, also an old 
Mexican settlement, many of the inhab- 
itants being from the States of Sonora 
and Sinaloa. Hereabouts is a fine 
grazing country and some good agri- 
cultural land. In this neighborhood 
there were formerly some excellent silver 
mines, but they are not worked now, and 
seem to be entirely abandoned. Here- 
after there will be considerable mining 
done in Arizona, but at present it seems 
to be too remote from the great cen- 
ters of trade, and commodities of every 
kind cost such prices as to preclude 
their being carried there. This is es- 
pecially true with regard to machinery, 
without which no mining can be car- 
ried on. 

The capital of the Territory was for- 
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merly at Prescott, north of the Gila 
river. This town was laid out with a 
considerable flourish of trumpets and 
named after the famous historian, but 
it would not do; the bulk of the popu- 
lation lived south of the river and in- 
sisted upon moving the capital to Tuc- 
son, and it was accordingly done. The 
town of Prescott, notwithstanding its 
most respectable name, is now a place of 
very littleimportance. There are several 
good gold mines north of the Gila, one 
of which —the Vulture mine— is con- 
sidered the best in the Territory. An- 
other good gold mine is at Apache Pass 
in the southeastern portion of the Terri- 
tory. Great are the expectations from 
these mines, and fabulous are their 
riches, to hear the owners talk — but, 
as yet they are not fully developed, 
though truth compels all to admit that 
the specimens brought from the Vulture 
have been excelled in richness in but 
few instances. It is to be hoped for the 
good of the whole country that the mine 
will turn out well, and that the patient 
toil and unwearied labor of some san- 
guine miners may meet with a rich 
reward. 

The country to the north has never 
been explored and is yet in the hands 
of the Indians, and who can say what 
treasures are concealed in that wild 
land, or what blessings for thousands 
yet to come are in store for them there ? 


One of the greatest drawbacks — per- 
haps the greatest drawback —to the 
settlement of this country is the Apache 
Indians. These unrelenting savages 
are the scourge of a vast region of 
country lying in the southwestern por- 
tion of the Union. They roam about 
over the country, having no fixed homes, 
and carry death, rapine and terror 
wherever they go. These people seem 
to have no abiding place on earth. They 
have no ideas of truth or honor, and con- 
sider it far more skillful to carry a point 
by means of a well turned falsehood 
than it would be to tell the truth. They 
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say that any man who works is a slave, 
and consequently have no household 
goods except such as can readily be car- 
ried away on horseback at a moment's 
notice. The Mexicans, they say, work 
for them, and when one of their bands 
wishes fresh supplies or fresh horses 
they hie to the States of Sonora or Chi- 
huahua and there rob and steal as much 
plunder as they can carry away. They 
are good fighters and manage frequently 
to give our soldiers much trouble. The 
great damage they do, however, is in 
shooting down husbandmen while at 
work in the fields, and in attacking 
trains of wagons which are passing from 
one part of the country to another. To 
be a leader among them it is necessary 
to be a skillful liar, a bold thief, and a 
cold-blooded assassin. In truth there 
is no such thing as decency among 
them. 

The territory is divided into Pima, 
Yavapai, Yuma, Mohave and Pah Ute 
counties, all of which are large and 
sparsely settled. The whole extent is 
broken up by gigantic ranges of moun- 
tains, through which flow some hand- 
some, though by no means imposing 
streams. This remark will not apply to 
the Gila when the melted snows from 
the mountains, and the rains, have swol- 
len it to an immense inland sea, flooding 
miles upon miles of country; nor to the 
Colorado which, finding its way from 
Utah, Wyoming and Colorado Territo- 
ries, pours its great flood of waters down 
through the Black canon and seeks its 
way to the Pacific. The stories told of 
the extent of this canon and of the 
hight of the walls or river banks are 
such as to stagger credulity. The Col- 
orado river has never been explored by 
white men along its whole extent, and 
when it shall be, some curious and in- 
teresting facts will be ascertained. 

That Arizona was once inhabited by 
a race of Indians far in advance of 
those who are now inhabiting that coun- 


try there can be no doubt. The re- 
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mains of their irrigating ditches, their 
farms and their houses, are found all 
along north of the Gila, and are of such 
extent and so well built as to strike the 
beholder with awe and amazement. 
But these aborigines are gone and all 
knowledge of them is lost except such 
as can be obtained through the monu- 
ments of their former industry which 
were left by them on earth when they 
passed away, blotted out and ruined 
perhaps by the perfidious Apaches. 

There is a good road from Tucson to 
Mesilla in New Mexico, and thence to 
El Paso and San Antonio, Texas; an- 
other runs to Santa Fe and other points 
farther east. Lines of stages are kept 
on these routes which would do well 
were it not for the occasional inroads of 
the savages. 
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As a whole, Arizona is yet in its in. 
fancy, and its friends claim that in a 
few years it will be a flourishing State 
in the Union. Its climate is mild and 
pleasant, its wide plains can furnish good 
grazing grounds for immense herds, and 
its mines will sometime be valuable. If 
the Southern Pacific railroad should be 
built— which is sure to be the case 
some day—this Territory will make 
rapid strides towards opulence and 
prosperity. It contains many of the 
elements of greatness, which a thrifty 
and vigorous population would soon 
develop. It only needs a helping hand 
and a little fostering care from the Gov- 
ernment to make this now neglected 
country “bloom and blossom as the 
rose.” 


VOX POPULI. 


BY HORACE STANTON. 


HIS mighty arbiter of the destiny 

of kingdoms is not a new creation 
among the “powers that be.” It did 
not find its origin amid the glorious 
achievements of the nineteenth century, 
nor has it slumbered in idleness through 
the long annals of the past. 

Born in the primeval conventions of 
earth, the heir of more than royal 
power, its course is marked by good 
and evil—by violent extremes and rapid 
changes. We may trace its path across 
the mountains and deserts of the Old 
World, where the bravest warriors of 
Europe followed its banner to the gates 
of the Holy City. It went through the 
land like the Scottish cross of blood 
and fire, until all Europe rang with the 
war-cry of the Crusaders, and from the 
Tiber to the Ocean—from the Rhine to 
the valleys of the Pyrenees, echoed the 
words, “Jt is the will of God.” The 


voice of the people has tarnished the 
crowns and broken the sceptres of 
princes—it has washed away the sacred 
oil of their anointing and laid their 
heads upon the block of execution. 
It has borne the crimson banner of a 
French Revolution, and marked its 
fearful pathway with the horrors of the 
rack and the guillotine. It is the umpire 
of nations, and tyrants fear its mighty 
power. It is the temporal sovereign of 
the world, and the only earthly monarch 
who is never deposed and whose rights 
are never abridged. 

It is true that, for thousands of years, 
the Neros of the world have trampled 
upon the freedom of man. Pharaohs 
and Sultans, Emperors of Rome and 
Emperors of Russia, the Kings of Eu 
rope and the Khans of Tartary; one 
race of tyrants after another, with 
bloody sword and legal chain, have 
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stricken down the tree of liberty and 
manacled the God-given rights of hu- 
manity. 

The pomp and grandeur of ancient 
chivalry have been followed by an ex- 
dusive peerage. The multitude has 
been plundered of wealth, honor and 
freedom, while the costly spoils are laid 
at the feet of a few. Crowns and prin- 
cipalities, scepters and stars of nobility 
mark the course of kingdoms, and yet 
the very institutions were created by the 
demand of the people. The same voice 
that cried, “ We will have no king but 
Cesar,” mingled in the applaudits of 
Nero and Domitian, and has echoed the 
praise of every despot since the world 
began. Public opinion was polluted by 
the withering curse of the Dark Ages. 
Superstition galled its fair proportions, 
and ignorance manacled its God-like 
powers, hence it has lain along the 
shores of time a willing victim to the 
caprice of tyrants. 

But blind submission cannot always 
last. The day-star of freedom still 
burns in the glorious constellation of 
truth, and its rays gleam through the 
dark night of bondage and misrule. 
The beacon-lights of liberty still flash 
along the coast of ages, and ere long 
the turbulent tide of public thought 
will change its course and break through 
the barriers of the past. This is the 
trying hour in the annals of nations; 
when mighty events lie in the scales of 
human destiny and our eyes grow dim 
while watching the doubtful balance. 
But when the old land-marks are swept 
away and the ancient moorings lost — 
when the tidal waves beat madly across 
the ocean of life and the winds of pas- 
sion moan and sigh amid the surges, 
'tis then that the voice of the people 
rings through the tempest of strife, and 
guides the “ship of state” across the 
troubled sea. 

It was in an hour like this that the 
morning star of the Reformation burst 
in refulgent glory upon a darkened 
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earth, and while the bands of supersti- 
tion still girded the Old World the May- 
flower was launched upon the stormy 
deep and the little band of Pilgrims 
followed the setting sun to the free 
mountains of America. No persecution 
could reach them in their God-given 
harbor, their prayers and songs of praise 
rung through the primeval forests and 
were echoed back by the solemn hills of 
the New World. Their cathedrals were 
curtained only by the gold and purple 
robes of sunset, and cushioned alone by 
moss; the waving foliage was the 
drapery of their altars, while the sacred 
heavens bent in glorious arch above 
And yet choirs of unseen angels 
looked down upon the worshipers, and 
their prayers floated away like incense 
on the breeze. 

Here, upon the new continent, it is at 
the bidding of the people that the God- 
dess of Liberty has thrown her starry 
banner across nearly one-fourth of the 
globe, and invites to her asylum the 
oppressed of other lands. It is at the 
same high mandate that science dashes 
her electric current around the earth 
and binds the nations together with 
lightning chains, while her strange and 
varied whispers throb along the wires 
like the mystic revelations of some 
ancient oracle. 

Public opinion has upheld her hands 
and strengthened her heart while she 


them. 


has thrown her long railways across the 
continent and spanned our rushing 
streams with triumphant arches. 

And our national life was 
threatened by the mightiest rebellion 
that the world ever saw—when our 
treasury was plundered and our navy 
ruled the 
camp and battle-field, then it was that 
the voice of the people marshaled thou- 
sands of brave hearts to fight the bat- 
tles and sustain the honor of the Re- 
public. 

And when our noble troops fell like 
ripened grain before the sickle of death 


when 


scattered — when traitors 
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—when the great reaper swept the field 
with rapid strokes, and whole regiments 
were wasted by his breath—when our 
bravest and noblest fell—still the un- 
daunted public pressed on and filled 
the ranks with others as brave and true. 
But no permanent victory rested upon 
our country’s banners or blazed upon 
her shield while our records were stained 
with the blood of the innocent, and the 
mighty voice of the loyal millions de- 
manded the freedom of the oppressed. 
It was done: the chains were broken, 
and the bondmen were free. Then, in- 
deed, the god of battles smiled upon our 
arms, justice flashed from bayonet and 
sword, while the freedom-angel unfurled 
her banners over the struggling thou- 
sands, and victory, with her golden 
wings, perched upon the standard of the 
nation. 

But with all of its splendid achieve- 
ments, when its vast powers are mar- 
shaled among the hosts of freedom and 
arrayed upon the side of right, public 
opinion is still a turbulent and incon- 
stant force, as fickle as the winds of 
heaven. The pages of history are dark 
with the records of its impulsive acts, and 
its willing sanction of every crime that 
stains the annals of nations. It has de- 
feated some of the grandest projects of 
the past, and blasted the brightest char- 
acters of history. 

It has crushed the noblest champions 
of truth and reform—has doomed the 
children of God to the horrors of mar- 
tyrdom and the tortures of the Inqui- 
sition. It is as much the author of the 
crimson laws of the Old World as of 
the enlightened codes of America. 

Where, then, is our national safety? Is 
the glory of the Republic at the mercy 
of the fickle breath of the multitude? 
Are we liable to re-enact the scenes of 
the Dark Ages? Shall the purple waves 
of barbarism beat in triumph over the 
free institutions of America? Can we 
rear no bulwarks for our safety—no 
defense from the ruthless tide of deso- 
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lation? Our only hope lies in the edy. 
cation of public opinion. 

This is, under God, the great check 
and safeguard of the world. Its mora] 
effect will echo through the long aisles 
of the future, like the solemn anthems 
of goodness and purity. And those 
high priests who minister at the shrines 
of modern education bear in their hands 
the richest offerings that one generation 
ean bequeath to another. Their gar. 
ments are inscribed with the names of 
the great and good, and their altars are 
rich with the offerings of wisdom and 
truth. 

The press and the rostrum are the 
powers that control the destinies of the 
age—that mold the characters of man- 
kind and shape the course of nations. 
Give us, then, a literature which is pure 
and exalted—which shuns alike the 
emanations of corrupt fancies and the 
diseased offspring of unprincipled minds. 
Fill our land with the purest streams 
from the fount of learning and the fair- 
est flowers from the wreath of Minerva. 
Let us wander in the Elysian groves of 
a literature where no serpents lurk be- 
neath the tempting fruit—where no 
poisonous plant grows among the flow- 
ers or twines amid the laurel. 

Give us the rich fruits of mental 
culture, unmixed with the “apples of 
Sodom.” Place upon the public ros- 
trum men of principle as well as brains. 
Give us morality as well as intellect— 
men who will dare to face the wrong 
without pandering to its power—who 
will stand firmly to the principles of 
right and justice, though the earth be 
shaken and the heavens fall. Oh! let 
the clear and manly voices of uncor- 
rupted statesmen ring through the land, 
and the joyous echoes will repeat the 
words from mountain-top to desert sands. 
Public opinion will catch the deep notes, 
and the voice of a pure patriotism will 
repeat and prolong the sound until the 
earth shakes with its thunder. 

Give us a voice from the pulpit whose 
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fearless power can be heard and felt 
amid the whirlpool of crime and the 
tempest of human passion—whose notes 
can reach the depths of infamy and the 
towers of wrong in high places. Incul- 
cate all over the land the blessings of a 
pure morality and the power of a fear- 
less Christianity. 

With an open Bible that is read and 
believed by the multitude the hosts of 
barbarism dare not cope. Let us, then, 
see to it well that public opinion is edu- 
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cated from a moral standpoint and versed 
in the lore of truth. We may then be 
assured that no relic of the Dark Ages 
will be found in our midst. No French 
Revolution with its crimson horrors 
will lie in our pathway. No tyrant can 
sway the sceptre over a free and an 
enlightened people. The thrones of 
despots must crumble and the crowns of 
tyrants must fade before the glory of 
the future. 


MEMORY. 


BY DR. SIDEVIEW. 


MAN IN TROUBLE.—What 

an inexhaustible fount is mem- 
ory; and what a motley collection does 
it contain. We probe its depths, and 
there springs forth a wail of sorrow; 
again, and there comes the voice of 
gladness. Here we see some loved face 
just as it was ten, twenty, perhaps thirty 
years ago, for the picture never changes ; 
there we see some well remembered 
spot, perhaps across the sea, perhaps 
the old homestead, and the loved faces 
we once saw there. Again, there comes 
to us a picture that knits the brow, and 
closes the teeth in anger; or one that 
brings a pleasant smile or hearty laugh. 
Anything, everything is there, just as 
we placed it, and ready at any moment. 
Who would have it changed, even if 
there are some dark spots ? 

I can call to mind many a person 
that I have not seen for years; yet we 
are not strangers. Memory is the bond 
between us. Many places that I may 
never sce again, will always be familiar 
to me; and many little incidents I have 
treasured up, to be called forth at 
pleasure. 

How plainly I can see the “man in 


trouble ;” yet it has been a score of 
years since we met. I should know him 
now, if his face is anything like the 
picture inmy memory. God grant that 
it is not, for it was a very, very sad one, 
when the impression was taken. 

I was aboard the train for Cincinnati. 
In the next seat front sat this “ man in 
trouble,” and his little child. I knew it 
was his, by the fond words he addressed 
to her. None but a father could talk 
like that. 

He was not over thirty, tall and slim, 
but well put together. He was poorly 
dressed, from which I inferred that he 
was not blessed with an abundanee of 
this world’s goods; but there was an 
attempt at neatness that spoke well for 
him. All this I noticed before I got 
sight of his face, but at last he turned, 
and such mournful eyes, such deep lines 
of sorrow, such utter hopelessness met 
me, that I was moved to pity. “ Where 
is the wife?” I asked myself, and the 
only answer I could make was, “In the 
grave.” Was he not in trouble? 

The child, a little three-year-old, a 
pretty little girl as one would wish to 
see, did not resemble her father in any 
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respect. I could see the looks of the 
lost wife there. She must have been 
just as pretty, just as lovable as this 
little prattler. Poor man! 

The child reached one of its tiny, fat 
hands toward me, and I took it in mine. 
Then she reached the other, and I lifted 
her over upon my knee, and enjoyed 
her innocent talk. 

“ Poor little girl! you have lost your 
mother, haven’t you?” said I, speaking 
my thoughts; but the man heard me, 
and turning quickly about, he de- 
manded : 

“Who told you that?” 

“ My dear sir,” said I calmly, “no one 
told me; I was merely giving utterance 
to my thoughts.” 

“Thank God!” said he, drawing a 
long breath of relief. “What a fright 
you gave me; yet it may be so.” 

“God forbid!” I replied fervently. 

The man turned his mournful eyes 
full upon me, and whispered, “ Amen!” 

“You are in trouble,” said I, kindly. 
“Let me help you.” 

He shook his head. 

‘ I thank you,sir. You are very kind. 
Yet if you would do one thing for me ?” 

He drew a newspaper from his pocket, 
and pointed out a short paragraph. 

“T cannot read,” said he. “A man 
showed that to me yesterday, and read 
it to me. I have been thinking that 
perhaps he didn’t read it right.” 

I ran my eye over the paragraph and 
comprehended it all. Poor man! I 
dreaded to let him know; but then, 
perhaps the name was not the same. 
How eagerly he looked at me while 
these thoughts were passing through 
my mind, and when I looked up, he 
read in my face the story that he could 
not read on paper. 

“Read!” he cried fiercely; and I 
complied. 

“*Elopement. We are informed that 

has left his family, and fled 
the country with Mrs. Emily Mansurn, 
a young married lady from the West.’ ” 
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“ Does it say that? Quick!” 

“Tt does,” I replied. 

“God forgive her, for I never can.” 

“Be reasonable, my friend,” said [, 
“Do not put too much dependence on 
a report like this. You are going to 
see for yourself?” 

“Tf I live to get there.” 

“ But you do not believe it ?” 

“No, no! But if it should be so—” 

We were then very near Cincinnati, 
but the man seemed to grow more and 
more excited. It was only by contin- 
ued exertions that I kept him calm. 
Just as the whistle blew for the station, 
he turned to me, and said: 

“T never can go there, sir. 
for me, and I will wait at the depot.” 

“T will go with you,” I replied. 
“Come, be a man, and look it squarely 
in the face.” 

He yielded, and when the train stop- 
ped, I took the little girl in my arms, 
and told the father to go ahead and 
show me the way. 

It was but a few steps from the depot, 
a neat cottage, looking so cozy with the 
light shining out through the muslin 
curtains. 

“T can’t go in,” said he, stopping at 
the gate. Her sister lives here, and she 
will tell you. She came here on a visit. 
Please, and I will wait here.” 

“No, no. You must go with me.” 

It seemed cruel to compel him, but I 
dared not leave him there. 

He tottered up the walk, and I rang 
the bell, stepping to one side. 1 heard 
steps approaching, and then the key 
was turned in the lock. The door 
opened, and the light fell upon the poor 
man’s face. 

“ Why, John!” 

“Oh, Emily! Thank God!” 

I stepped up, and placing the little 
girl within the open door, I slipped 
away through the darkness and let them 
I know that my 


You go 


enjoy their happiness. 
heart was lighter for what little I had 
done, and I said, “ Thank God” as fer 
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vently as John Mansurn. I have not 


seen him since. 


THE BLUE-EYED MAN, 

Neither can I forget the “blue-eyed 
man.” There he stood upon the plat- 
form of the little village depot, his eye so 
very blue that I could see but little beside. 
There was nothing else about him that 
seemed peculiar. The hat was all right, 
and sat firmly on the well-shaped head, 
the neatly-combed hair falling from un- 
der it. The whiskers were heavy, but 
well-arranged, and the moustache could 
not have been more to my taste. The 
coat was plain black, cut in the prevail- 
ing style; and the pantaloons and vest 
of drab did fit so neatly that I won- 
dered who was the maker; also the 
boots were well-made and well-polished. 
Those blue eyes, so very blue, and full, 
and round, and genial, were the sole 
attraction. Way down in their depths I 
could see kindness and good-nature, and 
the little mischievous lines at the out- 
side corners revealed the quiet humor. 
Ah! those blue eyes! I have seen them 
often since, and though we cannot agree 
on all points, I hope it will be long years 
before they fade. 

He was waiting. I could see that by 
the glance ever and anon down the road. 
Surely it was nothing to me, but there 
were the blue eyes, you know— blue as 
robins’ eggs, and very like them. 

Every time I looked at him he was 
looking at me, and when he looked at 
me I was returning the compliment. So, 
between us, we had little time to look at 
anything else. 

And such looks as those eyes gave 
me. “Take care! take care!” I knew 
they were saying so; but there was an 
imesistible fascination, and I could no 
more turn my head away than the little 
bird can turn its head and break the 
spell that the wily serpent is throwing 
‘round it. (I hope the blue-eyed man 
vill take no offense at the illustration.) 

Convinced at last that I was very 
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rude, and wholly to blame in this hide- 
and-seek, I walked over to the blue eyes 
to apologize. I was just half a second 
too late, for the man spoke first: 

“My dear sir, you will pardon me, I 
hope,” said he, “but I really wanted 
to ask you a question. Do you ever 
smoke ?” 

The suddenness and unexpected char- 
acter of the question, and the absurdity 
of my position, were too much for my 
equanimity. I burst into a hearty laugh, 
in which I was joined by the by-stand- 
ers and the questioner. He soon re- 
sumed his serious aspect, and repeated 
the question with much gravity, to which 
I replied, equally as grave, in the nega- 
tive. 

“ Perfectly right, my dear sir. I was 
sure of it. It is a pernicious practice. 
It not only excites the nerves to an un- 
healthy action, and deadens the intel- 
lect, but is a waste of time and money. 
I need not ask if you chew?” 

“ Assuredly not, sir.” 

“ Perfectly right;” rubbing his hands 
with great satisfaction. “You are of 
sound sense in this respect. I so dis- 
like the stuff in any form. I presume 
you do not take snuff?” 

“Worse and worse,” I replied, much 
amused, and quite curious to know 
where all this would lead. 

“So it is, so itis. Nothing will give 
me the blues (I looked at his eyes) so 
quick as a snuff-box. I hope you do 
not use ale or beer?” 

“ Never.” 

“Filthy drinks, both of them. The 
sight of them is enough to produce 
nausea, Vile, contemptible beverages. 
Brandy, perhaps ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Good again! It is fiery stuff, and 
they do call brandy perfectly awful 
now-a-days. I don’t know. Gin, some- 
times ?” 

“No liquor, except as a medicine.” 

“Tt is all gin is fit for. A baby-drink, 


if I may so term it. I swallowed large 
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doses of it when a child, which accounts 
for my aversion to it now. Sling they 
called it, and I would certainly have 
made sling of it if I had been large and 
strong enough. Whisky? Ah! you take 
no liquor only as a medicine, and whisky 
is seldom found on a physician’s pre- 
scription; therefore you do not use it. 
It is not fit to drink. But wine? Per- 
haps you take wine?” 

“T studiously avoid all stimulants.” 

“T thought so. I do myself. Any 
one can tell by your looks that you are 
a temperate man; but I fear that my 
face belies me. Blood, sir, superabund- 
ance of the life-giving fluid. I honor 
you, sir. You are one of a thousand. 
It is the only way to insure good health, 
vigor of muscle and brain, and a long 
life. And you have courage, too. Want 
of it is one of the greatest drawbacks to 
the temperance cause. A man has the 
courage to drink, but not to abstain. I 
wish there were more like you. But I 
am wearying you. Beg your pardon. 
I am under obligations to you for your 
attention to my somewhat intrusive 
words. It is my hobby. Every one 
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has a hobby, and this is mine. There 
is not a day passes, no, nor an hour, but 
that Iam harping on this liquor ques. 
tion. I like it, and have been at it 
these twenty years. In fact, I may be 
said to live by it. But here comes the 
stage, and I must leave you. 
you come down to Chicago, please give 
meacall. My card, sir. Good day.” 

Little curious to know what was the 
name of this eloquent temperance ad- 
vocate, I glanced at the card. I will 
not tell the name that was on it, but 
what came after it was the following: 

“WHOLESALE DEALERS IN Pune 
Wiyes anv Liquors, Tosacco, Cicars, 
Snurr, &c.” 

“ Good-bye, Doctor!” came from the 
stage, and there sat the blue-eyed man 
smoking a fragrant Havana. 

Ah! my blue-eyed man! I have never 
been able to get quite even with him; 
but if I never do, I shall not regret the 
joke he played upon me; for he is a 
true friend now, and as a man, is the 
most genial whole-souled fellow that 
ever lived. We still have different 
opinions in regard to “ stimulants.” 


Whenever 


THE HUMAN HEART OF LUTHER. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


N the life of Luther there is a vast 

interest. It is fresh and fruitful to 
every generation of men. The great 
reformer is more truly a living person, 
now that he has been absent from the 
body almost three centuries and a quar- 
ter, than the majority of us who are 
still in it. “Luther’s life,” Bunsen says, 
“is both the epos and the tragedy of 
his age. It is an epos, because its first 
part presents a hero and a prophet who 
conquers apparently insuperable diffi- 
culties and opens a new world to the 
human mind without any power but 
that of Divine Truth and deep convic- 


tion, or any authority but that of six- 
cerity and undaunted, unselfish cour- 
age. Luther’s life is also a tragedy, 
the tragedy of Germany, as well as of 
her son who tried in vain to rescue his 
country from unholy oppression, and 
to regenerate her from within, as a gen- 
eration, by means of the Gospel.” | 
have always felt that Luther's life was 
a third thing, that we never adequately 
remember or weigh. It was a humaa 
life through and through, in the sweet 
est and truest sense of that term, and 
no sight of Luther can be true that does 
not give this human element a grest 
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and noble place. I want to touch that 
element in this brief paper—not to 
speak of the hero or the reformer, but 
the man Martin Luther—what his man- 
hood had to do with the great part he 
played in the mighty movements of his 
time. 

In the year those hapless children 
were done to death in the tower at Lon- 
don, and that Richard who figures so 
balefully in English history made his 
hasty and fatal snatch at the English 
Crown, while Columbus was pondering 
over his problem, and still nine years 
from its solution, and the art of printing 
was forty-three years old, Martin Luther 
was born. It was the custom then, in 
Germany, for the poor folk in country 
places to flock to the great fairs, in the 
fall of the year, to barter away what 
they had gathered in the summer and 
buy what they must have for the winter 
with the money. Margaret and John 
Luther had gone to Eis-lieben on this 
errand. When they went back with the 
babe, it was to a home as poor as pov- 
erty. “Let no one, in my presence, 
speak with contempt of the poor fellows 
who go from door to door singing and 
begging for bread,” Luther says, long 
after, “for I was once a beggar-boy my- 
self, singing and seeking bread at peo- 
ples’ houses.” It was very probable 
that this blank need rose out of John 
Luther’s determination that his children 
should have an education. They were, 
therefore, drafted from the ranks of the 
bread winners and made only bread 
consumers. But it was no disgrace to 
give a song for a crust then, in Ger- 
many, as it is not now in England. 
Nothing is more common there, in very 
hard times, than for the poor to sing for 
their bread, and it is always allowed 
that this saves them from mere blank 
beggary. It was in one of these sad 
concerts that a widow saw the child, 
and had compassion on him and took 
him home and into her heart and gave 
him the best she had, as long as she 
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could keep him. And so, in one way 
and another, he scrambled up the steep 
the best he could. Was a good scholar 
at six; went to college at fourteen; 
drank deep at the wells of learning; 
learned some mechanical arts as well, 
especially wood-turning ; found that his 
soul went out toward music, and was 
skillful on the flute, and was as full of 
life in all ways as the rest of his fellows; 
was a genuine German student, fond of 
a frolic; would swagger about with his 
sword and dagger—a young man who 
would not be counted a milk-sop—and 
cut his foot with his dagger one day 
and came near dying; he had to think 
at last of a profession, and was urged 
to try the law, but Luther never loved 
either the law or the lawyers; said a 
great many hard things about them in 
the course of his lifetime, and would 
not be one of them when he chose a 
career. His determination, indeed, was 
toward music and the belles-lettres. He 
felt as yet no call to the grand work of 
his life. You see, as you read, that the 
danger is that he may become a courtier 
and scholar, and then only live in human 
memory as a man of genius, wanting in 
the force that gives to genius its perfect 
work. But in the councils of Heaven 
the question was settled. No lighter 
burden could be laid on this man than 
that to which he was born, and no sec- 
ondary agencies should call him to his 
work, 

So, when he was twenty-two, standing 
close to a comrade in a thunder-storm, 
his fellow-student was struck dead by 
the lightning. And God was in the 
lightning; flames that were to burn up 
so much that was bad were kindled by 
that flash. In a spasm of fear and 
gratitude, Luther vowed, on that in- 
stant, that he would be a monk; be- 
cause to give yourself to God by wrench- 
ing yourself from man, and to prepare 
for the world to come by backing out of 
this, was considered then the holiest 
thing a man could do. 
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Luther took the first vows in fourteen 
days from that time, and went into 
monkery — went into it, as such a man 
must go into everything, with a soul all 
on fire to reach its uttermost meaning 
and exhaust its uttermost duty. He 
used to say, long after this, that if St. 
Augustine went straight to Heaven out 
of a monastery, he certainly ought to 
do so, too. Everything St. Augustine 
did, he did, and made himself so thor- 
oughly sick with the whole business of 
prayers, and fastings, and mortifica- 
tions, that he seemed to be on the point 
of getting his crown before he was 
twenty-five. He quotes a good old Bish- 
op’s saying, that “The human heart is 
like a mill-stone: put wheat under it, and 
it will make flour; put nothing under 
it, and it will grind on until it is worn 
away.” “My heart,” he says, “ was like 
that mill-stone without the wheat.” He 
did not appear one morning as usual — 
did not answer when the brethren 
tmocked. Then they burst in the door 
and found him seemingly dying; but, 
with a fine, wise grace, a companion 
took his flute and played on it one of 
the airs in which Luther delighted, and 
the poor soul came back at the call 
into life again and the monkish misery. 
Indeed, this was altogether a terrible 
time—needful, providentially, because 
here was the man raised up to smite 
monkery to the earth, and he must 
know its best and worst. He knew the 
worst, so far as any man could and keep 
unfallen. Everything lawful a monk 
might do, he did, and everything dutiful. 
He was door-keeper, swept out the cells, 
wound up the great clock, went out 
begging with a bag on his back, went 
out preaching to the shepherds, said 
his prayers, chanted his psalms, and 
then found, when all was done, that the 
monk was a man still, and would never 
be anything else. The manhood would 
master the monk. 

It is not my intention in this paper 
to tell you what spiritual reason Luther 
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had for throwing off the cowl and gown 
and coming back again from the monk 
to the man. It is enough to say now 
that all the discussions of Luther's rea- 
sons for doing this are incomplete, so 
far as they do not take in the mighty 
human life of him. Historians of the 
Reformation and biographers of Luther 
seem to watch only the deep and won- 
derful workings of this struggling and 
suffering soul, and make the poles on 
which all turned, the doctrine of Justi- 
fication by Faith at one extreme and of 
Justification by Indulgences at the other, 
and these were no doubt the mighty 
moving forces; but I think we ought to 
take into the account this other fact, that 
God made Luther a man and then the 
church made him a monk, and the man 
rose up in arms against the monk and 
fought him. The monk said, I must 
starve; the man said, I must eat and 
drink. The monk said, I must shut my 
heart, and bar it fast against women 
and children; the man said, I must 
marry and have a family. The monk 
said, God is worshiped as though he 
needed something—this eternal round 
of observances and self-denials and cru- 
cifixions and outcries is the way to God; 
the man said, No, to serve your fellow- 
man is to serve God. If the monk 
could have slain the man, Luther would 
never have been the reformer he was; 
but the monk was mortal, and the man 
was immortal; the monk was of the 
earth, earthy; the man was from Hea- 
ven, and so the man carried the day. 
Noestimate of Luther, where he turned 
from monk to reformer, can possibly be 
complete that does not count as 4 
mighty element in the question, Luther's 
grand human nature—the full, sweet 
tides of life that came to him from the 
peasant man and woman of Saxony. 
And we know this in some such way a 
we would know the nature of a tree 
that had been planted in a tub, and 
kept in a cellar, and then taken out 
and set on the boundless earth and is 
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the sunshine of heaven. If it is an 
apple tree, all the properties of such a 
tree are in the pale, struggling plant 
that is trying to hold its own in the 
gloom, and will send a shoot anywhere 
to seek a ray of sunlight. Set in the 
earth, with all the influences of Heaven 
full and free about it, the same plant 
will burst into a glorious blossoming, 
and a great treasure of fruit will drink 
in greedily all the nourishment earth 
and Heaven can give; and though it 
may grow gnarled and knotty then, and 
have the worms eat into it and the rains 
rot it, yet shall there be infinitely more 
in the full tale, when the end has come, 
than if it had lived down in the dark, 
pale and puny, spindling upward always 
toward the light, but never finding its 
fullness or fruition. Luther was as 
strong a plant in the gloom of the mon- 
astery as anything planted there in those 
times could be. If he could have been 
a monk to the end of the chapter, it 
would have been one of the greatest 
chapters in monkish history. He was 
a preacher in ten thousand. He was 
such a man of affairs, that when he had 
to work with that divided heart, he 
could do more than those who gave to 
their monastery all the heart they had; 
and he says in these times: “I am 
eleven friars in one, and assessor and 
pleader, and I take care of the fish- 
ponds, and interpret Paul, and collect 
the psalms, and make remarks at the 
table, and direct the studies of the 
younger brethren, and fight the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, and need 
two secretaries to keep up my corre- 
spondence.” A man of a mighty power, 
whether you set him in the sunlight 
or the shadow; one of those men who 
never move but something breaks, and 
always ready, when they have done 
their best and failed, to try again. It 
was in these days that, standing in the 
pulpit of the little church at Erfurt 
when a great crowd was about him, all 
at once by their weight the walls of the 
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church gave way, and that intolerable 
panic-terror seized the people that is so 
fatal in such a case, but the man stood 
as steady as a pillar of granite stands 
on the solid earth, made a sign that 
arrested the multitude on the instant, 
saved them from crushing each other 
to death, and more than that, compelled 
them to stay and hear the whole ser- 
mon through, because, as he said, “it 
was the devil who wanted to hinder the 
Word, and he should not by any means 
let the devil have his way.” It was in 
these days that the Plague came to 
Wittemberg, taking the heart out of the 
bravest, who shouted as they fled, “Fly, 
brother, or it will have you.” “My 
God, no!” Luther shouted back; “the 
world is not going to perish if a monk 
die. I shall stand at my post. I fear 
death, but I expect the Lord will deliver 
me from fear;” and so he stood fast, 
and the Lord delivered him. 

What poor chance there was to be a 
man, when he was only a monk, Lu- 
ther seized and held, and as much of a 
man as he could be under those condi- 
tions he was. But then you see at once 
when he breaks from monkery what a 
manhood has smoldered and struggled 
in the cell. When he went as a monk 
to Rome he found that in the Italian 
monasteries they cared little for those 
rules of their order that commanded 
fasting and chronic semi-starvation, but 
would eat meat or anything else that 
was good, if they could get it, on Friday 
as cosily as Saturday. It was an awful 
thing to the manful German who stood 
by his vows to see them do that, so he 
gave them a piece of his mind on the 
subject and came near losing his life; 
the monks would have torn him to pieces 
for his presumption; and when he had 
once cast off the fetters you begin to 
notice, as what I would call the lowest 
thing in his fine, sturdy manhood, his 
keen and handsome appetite. There 
was not much to eat when he quit the 
monastery, but what there was be en- 
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joyed like a man, and I fear as I read 
what he tells us about his habit, that 
like a great hungry school-boy, who has 
been kept on slim rations at a boarding- 
school and then goes home for Christ- 
mas, he sometimes ate and drank more 
than was good for him. When he went 
into his deep seclusion at Wartburg to 
save his life, he mentions with a vast 
enjoyment what good things he got to 
eat, but is sure that he would not take a 
mouthful if he thought that his food 
was provided at the cost of the good 
man who then kept the castle. It is the 
Prince that provides, he feels sure, and 
so he eats and drinks with an easy con- 
science, though not with an easy diges- 
tion, for by and by he gets very misera- 
ble, doing nothing but eat and drink, 
and has what is evidently a nightmare 
in a woful way, especially after he has 
eaten quantities of nuts out of a bagful 
that a friend had sent him, and I fear, 
too, that he takes more beer than is 
good for him. His confessions seem to 
point that way, and you cannot but feel 
sorry and wish some wise friend had been 
there to tell him he had better take care, 
for a man who would fight the “ world, 
and the flesh, and the devil” ties at 
least one hand to his back in such a 
case. Still, you cannot but feel that 
with such light as he had there is a 
genuine honesty and downrightness in 
Luther’s love of meat and drink. 


When he had made his great answer 
at Worms, and went back to his lodgings 
utterly exhausted, he found a can of beer 
on his table, innocent, I hope, 23 :hat wine 
that was made at Cana; but be that as 
it may, he drank it at one draught, and 
then said, “as the man who sent this 
has thought of me, may God one day 
think of him.” Sometimes when he 
finds men complaining of weakness and 
darkness, one of his receipts is a more 
generous diet. Good eating to Luther 
was still in some way one of the ele- 
ments of good living. Luther, the man, 
was first of all a man with a good appe- 
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tite; he was what we call a hearty man 
in that most material, but never imma- 
terial sense. Then, he was hearty again 
in another sense, when he shook off the 
monk, he shook off as much as he could 
of his gloom, and began to believe in | 
having a good time, as one of the con- 
ditions of a good life; and so he said 
that one fine remedy against temptation 
is to turn your thought to some pleasant 
subject, to make a joke, or to hear one, 
to read merry stories, and especially to 
listen to cheerful music, because the 
devil is of a very gloomy turn, and 
cheerful music drives him away. And 
he said to a young Prince, “ Innocent 
gayety and honorable courage are the 
best medicine for young men, and for 
old men, too, against sad thoughts.” 
“Get on horseback and go hunting 
with your friends, and partake of all 
the innocent amusement they suggest 
to you.” He went hunting once him- 
self, but I presume only once. He 
caught two hares, he tells us, and two 
poor little partridges, and then it all 
came over him that that was the way 
the devil goes about to catch souls, and 
that spoiled his sport. Especially after 


- he had caught one poor hare and hid- 


den it in his sleeve, and then, when he 
saw a good chance, had set it down, 
thinking it might get away, but the 
dogs caught it and killed it after all. 
And then he said, “I have had enough 
of hunting like this, from this time I 
shall only hunt the beasts of Rome.” 
Luther was a hearty man in this, that 
he entered heartily into life. He advo- 
cated theatres, and said if we stay away 
from these places because the pieces 
that are acted often turn upon love, on 
the same principle we must refuse to 
read the Bible. He loved music, as all 
great musical souls like Luther’s must; 
said it is one of the most magnificent 
and delightful presents God has given 
to man; said that singing is, beyond all 
comparison, the best exercise of the 
soul ; wondered how secular music could 
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be so fine and rich, and spiritual music 
so poor and cold, and then said, “ Those 
that despise music I despise them ;” 
and he loved painting, and especially 
Albert Durer among painters, whose 
hand has drawn and graven such deep 
lights and shadows ; and he wrote to a 
friend, “I should like to see your house 
more decorated, because the flesh needs 
these innocent gratifications to keep it 
from what is worse.” Hundreds of his 
works, in the original editions, have a 
little design at their head made by his 
own hand, and Esop’s fables, among 
books, was the delight of his life. In 
one of his retreats from the enemy he 
writes to Melancthon, “I have come to 
my Zion, and I mean to raise on it three 
tabernacles—one to the Psalmist, one 
to the Prophets, and one to Esop.” He 
said, long after this, “ After the Bible, I 
know of no better books than Esop’s 
fables and the writings of Cato.” In 
all these things that touch our life in a 
broad human fashion, Luther was a 
hearty man. But beside this heartiness 
is the revelation of Luther’s heart, in- 
finitely greatet and nobler in every way. 
It is not uncommon now to meet men 
who love good eating and drinking, and 
the theatre, and music, and pictures, 
and all things else of that kind, and get 
their fling of them, but are earthly, 
sensual and devilish with it all, as men 
can be, because that is all they do love 
and care for in this world. These are 
not men, they are Sybarites; they belong 
to the order that wears purple and fine 
linen, and fares sumptuously every day, 
and dies and lifts up its eyes, being in 
torment, and can find no ground of 
complaint. 

Luther had a great, noble, tender 
heart, a heart that blossomed into an 
infinite beauty, when he got out of that 
shadow of the monastery into the light 
of life, and it was natural that this reve- 
lation of the heart of Luther should 
open out toward a wife and children, 
because that is one of the loftiest ways, 
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and the sweetest and purest, in which 
@ man can prove that he has a noble 
heart, this side Heaven. And so you 
can see that in his cell he has been 
watching the working and pondering 
the problem of a single life as well 
pleasing to God, and is clear in his 
conclusion, as he says that the miserable 
celibacy of young people, whether monk 
or nun, is a dreadful monstrosity of na- 
ture. He calls the condition of women 
in the convent “a cursed and incestuous 
chastity ;” pronounces marriage emi- 
nently honorable and divine; says that 
if he had been struck with death unex- 
pectedly before he came to that time 
when he could marry, he would have 
had a pious maiden brought to his bed- 
side and married her before he departed 
out of life. And when the burden of 
his life was lifted a little, so that he 
could hold out his hand to a woman, he 
married, though he was so poor, great 
doctor, and scholar, and reformer as he 
had come to be then, that he had to 
take up his old art of wood-turning to 
earn his bread; to raise pumpkins and 
melons in his little garden; to pawn his 
three goblets for fifty florins, and to 
think of mending clocks. He cared 
nothing by comparison for this, his 
heart was in his home, and bloomed 
through his love into an infinite grace 
and blessing, and in a hundred ways in 
the course of his lifetime made clear to 
those that watched him how strong and 
deep was the tide of life in Luther the 
man, that set in toward his home, and 
the treasures he gathered in that home 
about his life. “It is no more possible,” 
he said, “to do without a wife than it is 
to dispense with eating and drinking. 
To rise betimes in the mornings, and to 
marry young, these are things no man 
ever repents of doing.” And so it was 
natural that when God gave him chil- 
dren he should hold them in his heart, 
the rough, heavy lion-like man, with 
a tenderness surpassing that of their 


mother. When he came to death’s door, 
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once when their children were small, he 
had them brought to his bedside, sobbed 
out, “I have nothing to leave you, but 
God is the Father of widows and or- 
phans,” and then went to sleep, but not 
to death. When his daughter Magda- 
lene was taken, it nearly broke his heart ; 
he wept day and night, cried out about his 
love for her, and of how he could not give 
her up; but then he had a dream and 
was quiet for he seemed to know by 
that that God meant to take her, and 
then, when they put her in the coffin, 
he had one great outcry. “Poor dear, 
little Magdalene, there thou art. Peace 
be with thee, thou shalt rise again and 
shine like a star, and so I am joyful in 
spirit, but oh so sad in flesh.” And 
then he wrote to a friend, “Have you 
heard of the new birth into the kingdom 
of Christ of my daughter Magdalene? 
We cannot support our loss yet without 
constant weeping. She is always before 
us, her features and gestures come back 
again. She is with us still, my darling 
and all dutiful daughter.” But this 
tenderness of the father, and love of 
the husband, could never break down 
the man that was within the man. 
When his children were about him and 
his home was safe, Chaplain George, a 
friend and fellow helper, was seized 
with the plague and everybody was 
afraid to go near him. Luther brought 
the sufferer and his children together 
into his house, and cared for them all 
and kept them. No danger of the 
plague could turn the man away from 
his sense of duty. Like the Hebrews, he 
said, “The God whom I serve is able 
to deliver me out of the burning fiery 
furnace.” The man Martin Luther had 
@ great tender, loving heart, that held 
his home and a thousand things beside. 

It was natural, again, that such a man 
should love nature in all its infinite 
wonder and beauty, so Luther had a 
marvelous liking for the habits and 
characters of birds; would break out 
into ecstacy over a bough loaded with 
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cherries, the fishes in the pond, or the 
sight of a rose. He saw a bird one 
evening, perching on a tree, taking up 
its rest for the night and said to a friend, 
“ That little thing has chosen its shelter, 
and is going to sleep quietly, it is not 
troubled about where it shall rest to. 
morrow night, but sits in peace on that 
slender branch, leaving it to God to 
provide.” And when, again, he saw 
two birds building in his garden, but 
scared in his presence, he said, “ Now, 
poor things, don’t go away, I wish you 
well with all my heart, if you would but 
believe it.” “This thunder is not the 
work of the devil,” he said again, in a 
great storm, “it is a bounteous thunder 
that shakes the earth, that the fruits may 
come forth, and spread their perfume.” 
There is one passage in his letters about 
some cloud scenery, and a rainbow, that 
I consider infinitely superior to the no- 
blest things said on this subject by John 
Ruskin. This is some account of Mar- 
tin Luther the man, the foundation 
from which was built up Luther the re- 
former. Only one thing more need be 
done, and that is to point for a moment 
to the difference between the reformer 
and the man, had the reformer never 
been heard of; between that poor worn 
figure in the monastery, cut off from 
all the beauty, and glory, and blessing of 
life, and the man in his home at Wit- 
temberg, with a wife and children about 
him, and with the full play for all his 
faculties that lay in the busy, working, 
striving world. The difference between 
the monastery and the home, and their 
different life, was the difference between 
a home and a penitentiary. The mon 
astery was, and is a penitentiary by na 
ture and intention. If I was a Roman 
Catholic and did not believe in Luther, 
at all, I think I should still believe in 
that larger and better life that he em 
tered when he threw up his hands and 
would be a monk no more, as the right 
thing for such a man to do, and should 
have respected the deed. 
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Ihave only culled a bouquet of other men’s flowers, and nothing is my own but the 
string that ties them.—MonTalcne. 


POETRY.— 
The world is full of poetry; the air 
Is living with its spirit; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 
And sparkle in its brightness. 
—Percival. 
AMBITION.— 
Press on! for it is godlike to unloose 
The spirit and forget yourself in thought; 
Bending a pinion for the deeper sky, 
And, if the very fetters of your flesh, 
Mating with the pure essences of hea- 
ven. —WN. P. Willis. 


APPEARANCE.— 


Full many a stoic’s eye and aspect stern 

Masks hearts where grief has little left 
to learn; 

And many a withering thought lies hid, 
not lost, 

Insmiles that most befit who wears them 
most. — Byron. 


INFIDELITY.— 


A daring infidel (and such there are 

From pride, example, lucre, rage, re- 
venge, 

Or from heroical defect of thought), 

Of all earth’s madmen, most deserves a 
chain. — Young. 

DEATH.— 


Death, when unmasked, shows a friendly 
face, 
And is a terror only at a distance. 
— Goldsmith. 
PROCRASTIN ATION.— 
Oh, how many deeds 
Of deathless virtue and immortal crime 
The world had wanted, had the actor said, 
I will do this to-morrow. 
—Lord John Russell. 
DREAMS,— 
Dreams are but interludes which fancy 
_ makes; 
When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic 
wakes, 
And many monstrous forms in sleep we 
see 
Which never were, nor are, nor e’er can 


— Dryden. 


BOOKS.— 

The Past but lives in words: a thousand 
ages 

Were blank, if books had not evoked 
their ghosts, 

And kept the pale embodied shades to 
warn us 


From fleshless lips. — Bulwer. 


WAR.— 

One murder marks the assassin’s odious 
name, 

But millions damn the hero into fame. 

—Paine. 

CALUMNY.— 

Who stabs my name would stab my per- 
son, too, 

Did not the hangman’s axe lie in the 
way. — Crown. 


REFLECTION.— 


Within the on 


Still chambers of the heart, a spectre dim, 

Whose tones are like the wizard voice of 
Time 

Heard from the tombs of ages, points 
its cold 

And solemn finger to the beautiful 

And holy visions that have passed away 

And left no shadow of their loveliness 

On the dead waste of life. 

—Geo. D. Prentice. 

PATRIOTISM.— 

When a patriot falls, must he fall in the 
battle, 

Where the cannon’s loud roar is his only 
death-rattle ? 

There’s a warfare where none but the 
morally brave 

Stand nobly and firmly, their country to 
save. 

Tis the war of opinion, where few can 
be found, 

On the mountain of principle, guarding 
the ground, 

With vigilant eyes ever watching the 
foes 

Who are prowling around them, and 
aiming their blows. 


—WMrs. Dana. 
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Tuais Nomper.—Our readers will ob- 
serve that we this month present them 
with articles from new contributors, 
many of whom have not heretofore ap- 
peared in the Western. The first one 
noticed is that of Prof. Thos. H. Safford, 
on “J. Youne Scammon and the Dear- 
born Observatory of Chicago.” The 
Professor has charge of the Astronomi- 
cal Department of the University with 
which the Observatory is connected, and 
is to write a series of articles upon 
topics pertaining thereto. Mrs. A. P. 
Sweet, of Kalamazoo, Mich., furnishes 
the dainty little “Devon Pixies.” “My 
Patchwork Quilt” is from the pen of 
Mrs. Feuling, of Madison, Wis., and 
will arouse many slumbering memories 
in the minds of those who read it. Dr. 
Geo. M. Kellogg, of Keokuk, Iowa, ap- 
pears with a solid, scientific article on 
“Where does the Water Come From?” 
which every scholar in the West should 
read. The Doctor shows himself thor- 
oughly acquainted with the subject. 
“Rudolph and Hermann: a Legend of 
the Black Forest,” by Miss L. M. Gil- 
bert, is a very interesting poem— grand 
as the gloomy old forest she sings of. 
Prof. Boise continues his scholarly pa- 
pers on “ Athenian and American Soph- 
ists.” Wm. H. Kingsley, of Lansing, 
Mich., presents a well-written page from 
the mournfully sad history of “The 
Bronte Sisters.” Mrs. Burke, from Lou- 
isiana, Mo., sends a very pleasing little 
article on “The Lost Pleiad.” “East 
and West,” by G. Nelson Smith, of Ur- 
bana, Ohio, is a fair statement of the 
relation existing between the two great 
sections of the country. Every com- 
mercial reader will relish “The Modern 


Anceus,” by M. Hugunin. Col. Brackett 
furnishes another readable article on 
“ Arizona Territory.” In next number 
he will write about “Nevada and the 
Silver Mines.” Horace Stanton’s “Vox 
Populi” is a well-written, patriotic pa- 
per. “Sketches from Memory,” by Dr. 
Sideview, of Omro, Wis., are decidedly 
readable, and will be continued. Robert 
Collyer, of Chicago, has written some 
fine articles for the WesTeRN, but none 
that excel ‘The Human Heart of Lu- 
ther.” 

It will 
lection of articles for the 
MonTHLY, we pay no attention to the 
location or name of the writer, but look 
upon merit as the true standard; hence 
all Western writers have an equal chance 
in the “great literary race of the age.” 


be observed that, in the se- 
WESTERN 


Lire’s Misston.—One of the greatest 
needs of this age is moral stamina. The 
faculties need the restraining power of 
truth sanctified by a well-ordered life. 
Man has a higher mission than mere 
animal existence; there is a summer 
land of thought where the deeds of virtue 
grow in luxuriance and ripen into man- 
hood. To live and move in the im 
moral region of passion is to degrade 
us below our position in the scale of 
created intelligences, and make us the 
denizens of the animal world. 

There are many beings around us 
who have the appearance of happiness, 
but within the angel of death rules the 
soul and withers the tender plants of 
goodness which are budding beside the 
heart-fountains of their better nature. 
A life spent in undermining the resolu- 
tions of the young, or in betraying the 
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hopes of the innocent, weakens our 
faith in humanity and leads to misgiv- 
ings as to the progress of moral truth. 

That man whose bright intellect and 
keen conceptions of justice are blunted 
by his ambition for wealth or fame, pre- 
sents to our view a column of marble 
broken down by his own strong will. 
Life has a mission and an altar, where 
the good angel of our nature brings 
the sweet offerings of grateful hearts — 
hearts that were yesterday bleeding un- 
der the stroke of misfortune, but to-day 
are healed by the Good Samaritan of 
humanity. 

Some people imagine that if they 
only get through this world by any 
method, whether it be noble or ignoble, 
their mission is fulfilled and their high- 
est ambition realized. But there is a 
deeper and a holier view. Abundance 
is not life; fame and position do not 
reach it. These may be assistants at 
the outer court of life’s temple, but they 
form no part of it. 

The world presents a vast scene of 
suffering, and every one should become 
a missionary to enlighten and restore. 
Look around you and see the woe and 
tears, hear the half-smothered sighs of 
grief; poverty, wretchedness and want 
meet you in the alleys, on the corners of 
the street and in the prisons; then, ask 
whether there is not something more of 
life than mere self-love and “home com- 
forts.” Some people make their religion 
an outside garment, which can be worn 
on stated occasions, but laid away, when 
convenient, with the prayer-book and the 
Bible. What is needed is more earnest 
labor in the field of moral conflict. The 
whole life-power should be dedicated to 
the great work of elevating the brother- 
hood of man, and in sending forth 
tokens of relief to the fallen. 

Then we can see the practical features 
of life and the noble qualities of man. 
Then life has been given to the world 
for an object, and has proved a blessing. 
It is the surest road to self-conquest to 
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labor for the moral growth and develop- 
ment of others. In doing this, we for- 
get self, and work for the common cause 
of humanity; labor thus given will 
yield a bountiful harvest of blessings, 
not only to the suffering, but to our- 
selves. Each one can easily find a field 
of usefulness, and the cry “Come over 
and help us,” salutes the ear from all 
points. The difficulty is not in the lack 
of opportunities to do good, but in the 
disposition. The effort seems to be to 
close the ear against the appeals of the 
suffering, and this only deepens sorrow 
and makes the inequaiities of life more 
apparent. We often see our alms wasted 
and our kind deeds converted into aids 
for crime, and here lies one of the great 
secrets of indifference among those who 
would ever be active and true to the in- 
terests of the fallen. 

But there is a remedy for this admit- 
ted evil ; it is found in moral discipline, 
and in exerting the hallowed influence 
of kindness over the clouded mind, and 
in letting into the unfurnished parlors 
of thought the sunshine of happy words 
and kind deeds. The struggle may be 
long, and at times uncertain, but it must 
win at last. 

The Beyond is full of triumphs ; crowns 
gleam on the brow of an emancipated 
brotherhood. White-robed victors will 
then weave chaplets of fame for those 
who have made life a ministry of good- 
ness, and the sweet remembrance of 
other generations will compensate the 
service rendered for a higher and purer 
civilization. 


Reprintinc.— We have no objec- 
tions whatever to allowing our many 
exchanges the privilege of reprinting 
any article published in the Western, 
provided they don’t forget to give us 
what is reasonably due—credit. We 
pay money for them, and if they are 
worth republishing, you certainly get 
them cheap enough so as to afford to 
simply mention where you found them. 
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We do not say this with a view of chid- 
ing those who have been kind enough 
to copy, but to prevent a repetition of 
any neglect in the future. 


We believe in the West fostering 
home talent, and hope that Messrs. Reed 
& Tuttle will not rob us of the oppor- 
tunity to commend their enterprise, by 
turning the Western MonrHLy into a 
Radical organ.— Northwestern Chron- 
icle, St. Paul. 

With Church and State, as such, the 
Western has little to do. It is not its 
province to meddle with the affairs of 


MUSICAL 


Fizun pe Tat.—A new comic operetta, by 
Lecocq, is being played with much success at the 
French Theater, New York. The music is said to 
be of the lightest kind, but contains a few pleas- 
ing melodies. 

At the New York Opera House, Offenbach’s 
“ Orpheus” is given in brilliant style. 

Miss Kellogg gave five concerts in this city, the 
first week in February, which were a decided pe- 
cuniary success. A better programme, however, 
might have been selected, as there was very little 
variety in the performances. At the Saturday 
matinee, the programme was nearly the same as 
that of Friday evening Kopta, the violinist, was 
well received; but Miss Topp, the pianiste, de- 
served better treatment. Lotti, the tenor, was a 
failure, owing to an unfortunate hoarseness. 

Mendelsesohn’s “Athalia” was performed at 
Elizabeth, N.J., on the 17th inst., under the di- 
rection of the organist, Morgan. 

Oscar Pfeiffer, the pianist, was well received in 
Boston. 

The four German Singing Societies of Paris 
have been consolidated, and are to give a grand 
concert. 

Preparations are being made at Baltimore for 
the coming Sengerfest. The “ Maryland Insti- 
tute” building has been engaged for the concerts, 
Two prizes are announced—one valued at $1,500, 
and the other at $1,000. Two European Societies 
have been invited. 

The third concert of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society brought nothing new, although 
Mendelssohn's “ Reformation ” symphony and two 
parts of Schumahn’s unfinished symphony were 
announced as novelties. Ole Bull assisted in the 
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either, only so far as tends to the “jp. 
terests of the West.” If the Chronick 
fears it may be turned into a “ Radia] 
organ,” politically or religiously, we 
have the pleasure of stating that its 
fears are entirely groundless. While 
we reserve the right of fearlessly criti. 
cising all that pertains to either, our 
pages shall not be devoted to the inter. 
ests of any church or political party, to 
the exclusion of all others. Ours is a 
broader field—the literature of the 
boundless West. 
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performance, playing two of his own compositions 
—the “Concert,” in A Major, and the “ Polacca 
Guerriera.” At the close he was the recipient of 
a handsome compliment. The members of the 
Society presented him with a piece of plate, and 
Mr. Edwin Booth, who was absent, sent him an 
emerald ring. 

Senorita Josefina Philomene, a native of Chili, 
aud a pupil of Alard (violinist) and Quidant (pian 
ist), has arrived in New York, where she will give 
concerts, 

New York has another prodigy. Mlle. Marie 
Rose, a young French violinist of about sixteen, 
has recently arrived there, and is to give concerts. 
Henrietta Markstein, another talented young lady, 
who has given a piano concert recently, at Stein- 
way Hall, and has since “favored” other cities, is 
to return soon. 

During the season of Italian opera in New York, 
the following operas are to be given: Verdi’ 
“Sicilian Vespers” and “Trovatore;” Bellini’s 
“Norma;” Donizetti’s “Belisaria,” and Meyer 
beer’s “ Africaine.” The following named artist 
are to appear: Madame LaGrange, in “ Norma,” 
supported by Miss McCulloch, and Signori Boetti 
and Antonucci; Miss Agatha States in the “Vee 
pers,” assisted by Miss Wesmael and Signori Brig- 
noli and Orlandini. The “season” is to continue 
until Easter Monday. 

Theodora Mundt, a daughter of “ Louise Muebl- 
bach,” is to come to this country as an oper 
singer. 

Franz Liszt has invited all his pupils to visit him 
in May next at his villa in the neighborhood of 
Tivoli, when will be given three grand concerts, 
to which the elite of Roman society will be invited. 
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The list of pupils embraces at least one Chicago 
amateur. 

Wagner has finished the third part of his Nie- 
bedungen, a mammoth opera in four parts, necessi- 
tating several nights for performance. In one 
gene an aquarium is required fur the characters, 
who have to swim and disport about between water 
and rocks, singing all the while. 

Louis Staab, the justly eminent pianist, gave a 
wiree musicale on the 2d of February, in J. Bauer’s 
music store, to a large and critical audience, who 
were highly entertained by the accomplished pupils 
of Mr. Staab. 

The Hutchinson’s gave a concert at Farwell Hall 
on the 11th of February. 

Miss Scott gave a very brilliant concert at Smith 
4 Nixon’s Hall, and was highly complimented for 
the fine artistic execution, of her pupils, several of 
whom gave promise of remarkable musical ability. 
They did great credit to her admirable system of 
instruction. 


We would acknowledge the receipt of the fol- 
lowing new and beautiful music, just issued by 
the publishers: 

From 8. Bratinarp & Sons, Cleveland, 0.: 


“Florence McBride,” “ Maggie Leroy” and “Nel- 
lie Malone.” Words by Dexter Smith; music by 
Thomas and Charles. Illuminated title pages. 
Plain, 40c.; colored, 50c. All beautiful songs, with 
chorus. 

“Only a Cluster of Withered Flowers.” Song. 
Mavic by Meininger. 

“Summer Roses in the Heart.” Ballad. Words, 
Cooper; music, Thomas. 40c. 

“Velocipede March.” By Wm. 0. Fiske. 40c. 


“At the Gate [ Wait for Thee.” Belle Mahone’s 
Reply. Words, Kail; music, Havens. 30c. 


“Wedding Bells.” Grand March Brilliante. Wy- 
man. 30c. 


“You Cannot ae My Breakinz Heart.” Song. 
Charles Sues. 


“Seminary Sener Louis Rink. 30c. 


From Lyon & Hear, Clark and Washington sts., 


0: 
“Transports.” Brilliant arrangement for Piano. 


“Over the Bright and Sparkling Waters.” Duet. 
Kucken. In German and English. 


“They Call Me a Rag-a-muffin.” Song. Comic. 
“The Pet of the Fairies.” A Mazurka Brilliante. 


mas, and Gun.” Music, Webster; words by 
win, 


i Ye Merry Birds that Sweetly Sing.” Beautiful 
Dg. 


“Lilly Pearl.” Song—pretty. By Arthur Vane. 


“Remembered.” March—elegant. By G. W. 
Lovejoy. 


From Roor & Capr, 67 Washington st., Chicago: 


ae that we Never Forget.” By Frank 


“It's Joking You Are.” Comic Song. 
“And He’s got the Money, too.” Humorous. 
“Waiting for Angels to Come.” A lovely Song. 


“The Prettiest Girl in Town.” Quartette Song. 
By Frank Howard. And “I’m Such a Nice Young 
» Bame author. Companion pieces. 
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“ When Sue and I went Skating.” A lively Song, 
with piano accompaniment. J. R. Murray. 

“Vote It Right Along.” Song for the Times. 
By John W. Hutchinson. 


From De Morrs Bros., 91 Washington st., Chi- 
cago: 

“Do Right and Fear Not.” Sacred Melody. 
Words by Cooper; music by J. R. Thomas. 

“It is I.” A beautiful Sacred Song. By D. C. 
Addison. 

“The Promise She Gave at the Gate.” Song 
and Chorus. By Frank Howard, 

“Souvenir de Columbus.” Polka Brilliante. By 
Schirner, author of “ Alpine Horn.” 

“ As we went Berrying, JennieandI.” Sprightly 
Song. By Harrison. 


“Brarnarp’s Western Musica, Worip.”—The 
publishers of this excellent musical monthly offer 
to send bound volumes of the same for 1%: 6-7-8, 
postage paid, to any address on receipt of $1.50 
per volume. Each contains over fifteen dollars 
worth of music, besides a large amount of valua- 
ble and interesting musical literature, and forms a 
book of 200 pages. 8. Brainard & Sons, Cleve- 
land, O. 


Pianos on Tiwe.—Reed’s Temple of 
Music, Chicago, furnishes Pianos on 
We give below a specimen of 


time. 
terms and prices: 


A good second-hand Piano, 

warranted Gre years, 

from - - - = + $150 to $250 
Terms — $50 or $75 down; balance $20 

per month until paid for. 
A new Piano, medium sized 

T-octave, rosewood case, 

ete., etc.; wersnnted, is 

worth - - + $325 to $375 
Terms— $50 ‘down; balance $25 per 

month until paid. 
A very strong, substantial 

piano, with fine inside 

work and good style of 

case, can be had from $400 to $500 
Terms—$75 down; balance $25 per 

month until paid. 
A first-class instrument 

from - - - - = $500 to $600 
Terms — $75 or $100 down; balance 

$25 per month until paid. 
The very best pints range 

from - - - - + $600to$ 1,000 
Terms—$100 down; $25 to $50 per 

month for balance. 

Old pianos taken in payment for new 
ones. 

Those who wish further information 
in regard to this matter can write to 
Reed’s Temple of Music, 47 Dearborn 


street, Chicago. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


[Under this head we will give liberal notices of Books, Periodicals and Music 
received, whose subject is compatible with the object of our magazine. In order 
to secure a notice in the ensuing number, they should be received by the 15th of 


each month.—Eps. ] 


BOOKS. 


How Nor to se Sick: A Sequel to 
“Philosophy of Eating.” By Albert 
J. Bellows, M.D. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. Chicago: Cobb, Pritch- 
ard & Co., 81 and 83 Lake st., 1869. 
This is a very useful book, of 366 
pages, handsomely bound, and printed 
by the celebrated Riverside Press. We 
have found time sufficient to glance 
through it hastily, and have arrived at 
the conclusion that it is an invaluable 
assistant to all persons who endorse the 
Homeopathic system of medicine. The 
author thoroughly exhausts the subject 
of Human Diet in a systematic and sci- 
entific manner. In fact, he attributes 
all diseases, whether hereditary or oth- 
erwise, to improper eating, and claims 
that all the diseases to which man is 
subject may be remedied or wholly 
cured by proper attention to established 
rules of diet. The rules are set forth 
at length and ably discussed. The book 
should become the property of every 
family in the land, while many of our 
practicing M. D’s. might find something 
worth remembering by reading it. 





Tasso’s JERUSALEM DeLiverep. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by J. H. Wiffin, 
with a life of the author. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Chicago: Cobb, 
Pritchard & Co., 81 and 83 Luke st., 
1869. 


Everybody knows, or ought to know, 
that Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. are pub- 
lishing an edition of the standard poets, 
including Scott, Milton, Burns, Dante, 


Tasso, Campbell, Pope, Dryden, Kirk 
White, Mrs. Hemans, Spenser, Herbert, 
Chaucer, and Butler’s Hudibras. The 
book before us is the fifth of the series 
already published; the batance in pre- 
paration. The grand poem of Italia’s 
noblest son is here rendered into Eng- 
lish Spenserian verse and furnished 
complete, with notes, at the low sum of 
half a dollar. What student can afford 
to be without the poem of which Ros- 
seau once said: “ You cannot take from 
it a single stanza, nor from any stanza a 
single line, nor from any line a single 
word without disarranging the whole 
poem, so precisely and curiously is it 
put together.” 





Tue First Six Booxs or Homer's 
Iniap; with Expianatory Nores, 
INTENDED FOR BEGINNERS IN THE 
Eric Diatect; accompanied with 
numerous references to “Hadley’s 
Greek Grammar,” to “ Kuhner’s Larg- 
er Grammar,” and to “ Goodwin's 
Greek Moods and Tenses.” By James 
R. Boise, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Chicago, editor of 
“Xenophon’s Anabasis,” ete. Chi- 
cago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1869. 
Price, $1.75. 

We have examined the above work 
with much pleasure, and find it em: 
nently worthy of a place as a text-book 
in all our colleges. The typographical 
appearance is beautiful, and does great 
credit to the publishers. The Explana- 
tory Notes at the end of the Six Books 
are invaluable, and betray great re 
search and learning. Prof. Boise has 
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done his work with admirable skill and 
patience. Young men just entering 
upon the study of the Greek language 
will find the book a “friend in need.” 
The Professor has not explained every- 
thing for the student, but has shown the 
way out of difficult places, and made 
many excellent suggestions which, if fol- 
lowed, will lead the tyro over the “Greek 
roots,” with wonderful ease. The study 
of the Greek language will ever form a 
part of a thorough education, and any 
aid that can be given to facilitate it 
should be most gratefully acknowl- 
edged. We shall be surprised if the 
new text-book does not come into gen- 
eral use in all our colleges. Already 
it has been adopted at the Michigan 
University, and many others will follow 
the example. 





Tat CuarLetT or Pears; or, The 
White and Black Ribaumont. By 
the author of “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Chicago: Cobb, Pritchard & 
Co., 81 and 83 Lake street. 

The reader of the “Heir of Red- 
clyffe” and the “Daisy Chain ”—and 
if these works fell into his hands before 
he had passed the golden gates of youth, 
their titles will recall to him charmed 
hours—does not need to be reminded 
that Miss Yonge’s forte is the delinea- 
tion of character; or, to speak more 
exactly, character as it unfolds and de- 
velops in English homes under the in- 
fluence of the established church. And 
if that implies something circumscribed 
and limited in the field and action of 
her genius, it must at least be conceded 
that no one has given us pleasanter pic- 
tures of life among that class with which 
an American can come most nearly into 
sympathy, that of the cultivated English 
commoner, nor presented more vividly 
and justly the best points in his educa- 
tional system. She has a special gift 
for reproducing the daily succession of 
petty events which go toward the form- 
ation and display of character, but 
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whose wit and interest, so patent to the 
actors and spectators, usually evaporate 
in the transfer to the pages of a writer. 
There is no boy all the world over who 
would not identify every masculine mem- 
ber of the May family as one of his 
own species; and her personages have 
the faculty of talking after the manner 
of men and not of books. 


In the present work, while not quit- 
ting entirely her ancient territory, she 
enters upon new ground. The scene of 
the story is laid in the capital of France, 
shifting to the provinces; and its period 
extends from the troubled reign of 
Charles IX. to that of Henry of Na- 
varre. The key-stone of the romance 
is the marriage in infancy of two repre- 
sentatives of the rival houses of the 
White and Black Ribaumonts, between 
whom a sort of York and Lancaster 
feud exists. The motive of the various 
situations of the plot is found in the 
persistent efforts of the Catholic Ribau- 
monts to invalidate the bride’s union 
with a Huguenot, and in the constancy 
of the two principal actors, who have 
renewed their vows on arriving at ma- 
turity. The Chaplet of Pearls, an 
ancient heir-loom and witness to ances- 
tral valor, preserved by the young wife 
through all her perils, gives name to the 
tale. The author shows herself hardly 
less at home in the “fair countrie” than 
in merry England, and her acquaintance 
with its language and society is such as 
to enable her to give a thoroughly 
French tone and coloring to the story. 
Whoever has seen the old salons of the 
Lonore under their museum metamor- 
phosis, will enjoy seeing them here 
peopled with the gay court of Catherine 
de Medicis, and a pleasant sight to him 
will be that ever gracious and graceful 
figure of Sidney, gliding in and out of 
the throng of courtiers, repartee upon 
his lips and sonnets in his eyes, bring- 
ing some momentary glimpses of Arca- 
dian peace to the most wretched of 


monarchs. The scene in the old Nor- 
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man castle and among the Augevin 
peasants, show a no less faithful regard 
to the characteristics of local scenery 
and manners. 

The book will be found to deserve a 
place among those works of fiction 
which, by a skillful representation of 
the physical features of a country, to- 
gether with the tone and aspect of its 
society, confer on the reader some of 
the advantages of travel, and by a suc- 
cessful revival of the costumes, speech 
and customs of the men of a particular 
era, add life and color to his historical 
conceptions. 


PERIODICALS. 


We here give, each month, a brief notice of the 
periodicals received, which we can honestly recom- 
mend to our readers. We have no room for any 
others. Literary, Educational, Medical, Scientific, 
Religious, Musical, Artistic and Political journals 
of real merit will be always welcomed and receive 
due attention. 

Tus ATLANTIC MonTHLY.—Devoted to Literature, 
Science, Art and Politics. Among the ablest lit- 
erary magazines of the age; $4.00. Boston: bields, 
Osgood & Co, 

Lippincorr’s Macazine.—Devoted to Literature, 
Sci and Educati Among the first month- 
lies of the country; $4.00. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

ARCHITECTURAL Review, and American Builders’ 
Journal.—Samuel Sloan, editor. Every scientific 
mechanic should have it. Monthly ; $6.00. Phil- 
adelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 





Leisure Hours.—A sprightly Western monthly, 
devoted to History, Biography, Prose, Poetry, Wit, 
Romance, Reality, and Useful Information; $2.00. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: O’Dwyer & Co. 

Inpex Universitatis.—A new monthly, pub- 
lished by the classes of the University of Chicago; 
$1.50. Address “Index,” University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Pirmoutsa Putrrr.—A weekly publication of Ser- 
mons preached by Henry Ward Beecher; $3.00. J. 
B. Ford & Co , 164 Nassau st., New York City. 

Tus Orzap.—Published monthly, under the di- 
rection of the Oread Society of Mount Carroll 
Seminary, Carroll county, Ill. A really fine affair; 
$1.25. Address “ Financial Manager,” Mt. Carroll 
Seminary. 

Brarnarp’s Musical WorLp.—A first-class month- 
ly, devoted to Music and Musical Literature; $1.00. 
8. Brainard & Sons, Cleveland, 0. 

PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL.— Devoted to Ethnology, 
Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, Psycholo- 


Books and Periodicals. 


[March. 


gy, Education, and all progressive measures, 
Illustrated; $3.00. 8. R. Wells, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 

Packakp’s Montaty.—The Young Men’s Mags. 
zine. Lively, Wide-awake, Talented; $1.00. sg, 
Packard, 937 Broadway, N. Y. 


Tae Moraer at Home, and Household Magazine, 
edited by Mre. Henry Ward Beecher. A try 
mother’s journal; $1.50. Address “The Mother 
at Home,” 57 Williams street, N. Y. 


Ha.t’s Journal or Hgatta.—A medical monthly 
of well-known ability, everywhere; $1.50. J. §, 
Redfield, 140 Fulton street, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BuILpER, and Journal of Art.—Devoted 
to Architecture, Mechanics, Science, Civil Engi- 
neering, and Art; $3.00. Lakey & Adams, 115 
Madison street, Chicago. 

Tas Caicaco MepicaL Times.—Devoted to the 
Interests of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery; $2.00. 
John Gunn, 163 8. Clark street, Chicago. 


Worps ror Jesus.—A Religious Monthly Maga- 
zine; $1.00; to the Poor, free. Lamont Brothers, 
Rockford, Ill. 

Tae Heracp or tae Comine Krinepom, and Chris 
tian Instructor. A semi-monthly periodical; $00. 
Wilson, St. Clair & Co., 117 Madison street, Chicago. 


Tae Spiritual Rostrum.—A monthly magazine 
devoted to the Harmonial Philosophy ; $2.00. Hull 
& Jamieson, Drawer 5966, Chicago. 


Tue GRiswoLp CoLLEG1an.—Devoted to the inter- 
ests of Griswold College, and a liberal Christian 
education; $1.00. “Griswold Collegian,” Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


University CaRronicLe.—A sprightly periodical 
published at the University of Michigan; $2.50. 
“University Chronicle,” Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Tue Art JounNAL,—An American Review of the 
Fine Arts, and among the best on the continent. 
Monthly, at the Opera House Art Gallery, Chicago. 
$2.00. J. F. Aitken & Co, 


Iuwa Scnoo. JournnaL.—Official organ of the 
State Teachers Association and of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; $125. Mills & 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Heratp oF Peace.—A semi-monthly, devoted to 
the cause of peace and general religious improve- 
ment; $1.50, Herald Co., 131 8. Clark st., Chicago. 


Tas InpEx.—A monthly journal —the official 
organ of the M. E. Church of Wisconsin; $1.00. 
Rev. I, L. Hauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tae Mepicat Investicator.—A monthly journal 
of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences; $2.50. 
C.8. Halsey, 147 Clark street, Chicago. 

Tue Inpiana Stupent.—A semi-monthly, pub 
lished under the auspices of the Senior and Junior 
Classes of the Indiana State University; $2. 
“Indiana Student,” Bloomington, Ind. 
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